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OVER A HALF MILLION PEOPLE ANNUALLY VISIT THE 


NELIS TULIP FARM | = 5 














Special Get-acquainted Offer 


Nelis Rainbow Collection 
Guaranteed Top-Size Tulip 
° ‘0: Bulbs, including every color, 
blend, and shade —No two 
(dnure — 


A $4.00 Value for $2.50—100 for $4.80 


io Z 25 Crocus Bulbs FREE 
F U E R B E As a Free Gift, those who place their orders during 
| August (amounting to $4.80 or more) will receive 


25 Spring Blooming Crocus Bulbs. 


| AND BEAUTY... ORDER NOW 


Every year in May hundreds of thousands visit the 
Nelis Tulip Farm to admire the gorgeous display of 
dazzling beauty. You, too, can make 
your home the center of attraction by 
planting Nelis Domestic Tulips, famous 
nationally for their larger size, longer life, 
and extreme hardiness. Order Now— 
Direct from Grower. Over 250 varieties 
to select from. Send for beautiful new 
catalog—it's FREE. 


Add Some Crocus to Your Fall Garden 


It is now time to place your order for Fall Blooming Crocus. We especially recommend 
these three exceptional Dutch varieties; they are perfectly hardy and multiply easily. 
Immediate shipment, postpaid. 

SATIVUS—Sweetly scented, large, showy purplish crocus. 


SPECIOSUS—Large bright blue crocus with bright yellow throat. 
ZONATUS—Unusual rose-lilac crocus; will bloom dry without water. 


Each, 55¢ per Doz.—$3.50 per 100. 


Nelis — Farm and sacri Box 831, Holland, Mich. 
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(Photos by Richard Averill Smith) 


Flowers combined with trees are the feature of these home-like grounds, 
which carry an air of quietude and friendliness 
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(Photo by Elliot Lyman Fisher) 


A North Carolina Garden on a hilltop, which embodies practical suggestions for gardening, 


landscaping, and arrangement. 


Hilltop Spring Garden with 
Many Useful Suggestions 


HIS delightful Spring Garden be- 

longs to Mr. Charles G. Tennent 

of Asheville and is easily one of 

the most attractive arrangements 
of its type in a city mindful of its 
gardens. 

It is a compact garden built on the top 
terrace of a steep hillside. Excavating in 
an effort to terrace, Mr. Tennent came 
upon rock that in this case proved to be 
a useful barrier; for after taking out 
sufficient rock for foundation purposes, 
he used it as the back wall of the green- 
house. 

We see the result of eareful planning. 
The useful greenhouse looks more like a 
little cottage with its flower-bordered walk 
luring us down and around to promise of 
something more at the turn in the path. 
It invites us in and then whips us into 
a high resolve for one just like it. 

The appealing part about the flowers 
is that all the plants are of easy culture. 
That is encouraging news to those of us 
striving for succession of bloom and color 
harmony in our own gardens. 

Mr. Tennent has four very definite color 
sequences of bloom, which are so decided 
that the garden changes like a chameleon. 
It meets Spring in the appropriate habili- 
ments of white,—white in the rock eress 
(arabis alpina) and perennial candytuft 
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By MARGARET FELL WOODS, (N. C.) 


(iberis). Great clumps of cerastium to- 
mentosum lie in patches throughout the 
garden looking like their other name— 
snow-in-summer. Nareissi, gleaming white, 
and others pale as the waning moon, are 
tall proud heralds of the season. 

When this picture was taken the gar- 
den was wearing blue. The dainty low- 
growing veronica rupestris, Canadian 
phlox, phlox divaricata canadensis, grape 
hyacinth, and iris in many varieties ac- 
eent the blue motif in a subtle blending 
of shades. Johnny-jump-ups in jumpers 
of blue and yellow and purple, are here 
and there, perky and saucy as always. 
The bed of phlox divaricata canadensis 
in the far corner and slightly to the left, 
(it photographed almost white), reflects 
the famous blue of the Western North 





It is not often that a single photograph 
gives as many suggestions helpful to the 
garden designer or landscaper, as the one 
accompanying this article. Though this 
is not from a small garden, yet the details 
are so clear and so simple withal, that 
suggestions may be picked up from al- 
most any part of the picture which would 
apply to the average back-lot or home 


garden.—(Editor) 





Garden of Charles G. Tennent of Asheville, North Carolina 


Carolina sky, in a most spectacular show- 
ing. It is the same heavenly blue as the 
morning glory of that name. 

Artfully as the evening sky merges 
color, so does this garden change to the 
flesh-pink and deep rose, with bits of 
blue, white, and yellow remaining for 
contrast. 

Phlox subulata are solid mats of many 
shades tucked close to the ground; whiie 
thrift (armeria), clove pinks, and dian- 
thus deltoides, are stiff little tufts of rose 
and red. During its pink phase the gra- 
dation of color runs from shell-pink, 
apple-blossom, lavender-mauve, rose-mag- 
enta, carmine-rose, to crimson-red. The 
color tones seem endless. 

Last of all the garden dons yellow. It 
is bright as a new penny with woolly 
yarrow (achillea tomentosa), the alyssum 
saxatile compactum, creeping Charlie, and 
the yellow rock rose (helianthemum). 

The dry wall at the turn of the path 
is beaded with hen and chickens, while 
various sedum, dwarf pinks, cerastium, 
and eacti, have firm root-hold in the shal- 
low niches. <A living mat of creeping 
green covers the entire wall. 

Evergreen shrubbery, English boxwood, 
and flowering shrubs are a fitting supple- 
ment to our little picture; while a dog- 

(Continued on page 430) 
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(Photo by Richard Averill Smith) 


Lilium testaceum and Gypsophila Bristol Fairy with a dark background make a strik- 


ing garden combination. 


This is the work of Nellie B. Allen, Landscape Architect 


Reliable Lilies for the Beginner 


Hk growing of Lilies may be one 

of the most interesting, delightful 

and stimulating of garden hobbies. 

No group of plants has greater 
ornamental value or possesses individuals 
of greater beauty, than such Lilies as 
Lilium auratum, L. speciosum, or L. can- 
didum. Probably no group of plants has 
caused more disappointments than this. 
Many of the failures may be traced to 
the selection and planting of species that 
are rather difficult to grow. The beginner 
should start with an assortment that is 
generally known to be reliable over a 
fairly wide range of conditions. As his 
experience increases he may experiment 
with the more wayward members of the 
clan, and fortified by his suecess with the 
more reliable species, may thus weather 
his disappointments without losing his 
interest in the genus. The writer is ven- 
turing to suggest from his experience a 
list of Lilies which the beginner may 
plant with a reasonable assurance of 
success. 

L. candidum, the Madonna Lily, may 
well head the list. Pure white with bright- 
yellow anthers; stately and of great 
beauty, this species is considered to be 
the oldest cultivated Lily in the world. In 
ancient Kgypt centuries before Christ, it 
Was grown as a sacred and medicinal 
plant. In paintings of the Renaissance it 
is associated with the Virgin Mary. It is 
one of the commonest and most satis- 
factory Lilies in Central New “York, 
where many beautiful colonies may be 
seen in gardens. 
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By GEORGE L. SLATE, (New York) 


L. eandidum requires a sunny, airy 
situation and should be thoroughly 
sprayed with Bordeaux mixture to prevent 
Botrytis, to which disease it is very sus- 
ceptible. Its habit of growing a rosette 
of leaves in the Fall necessitates early 
planting, preferably in August. The top 
of the bulb should not be over two inches 
below the surface of the ground. 

L. eandidum crossed with the brilliant 
red L. chaleedonicum, more than a hun- 
dred years ago produced L. testaceum, 
the beautiful Nankeen Lily. The flowers 
are recurved, very fragrant, and apricot 
in color with a few raised red spots, and 
golden pollen. Although some have had 
diffieulty with this Lily, the writer has 
grown it suecessfully in a moderately- 
acid sandy loam, and in a nearly neutral 
clay loam. Like its parents it is very 
susceptible to Botrytis and needs full sun 
and ace spraying. All things con- 
sidered, it is a very satisfactory Lily. 

L. regale, the Regal Lily, a native of 
western China, by its beauty, ease of 
culture, and the cheapness of its bulbs, 
has done much to stimulate the recent 
increased interest in Lilies. The large, 
fragrant, funnel-shaped flowers, rosy- 
purple without, white inside with a 
sulphur-yellow throat, are borne on sturdy 
wiry stems that may attain a height of 
six feet under favorable conditions. Not 
particular as to soil, it is happy in a lean 
gravel or a rich loam. Its greatest enemy 
is a late spring frost to which it is very 
susceptible. 

Crossed with its relative L. Sargentiae, 


it has given rise to L. Prineeps, of which 
the Creelman variety is the oldest and 
best known of the regal hybrids in eultiva- 
tion. Like its parent, the Creelman Lily 
is a fine dependable garden plant. Of 
great vigor, floriferous, and blooming at 
the close of the regal season, it deserves 
a place in any lily collection. 

At the top of the list for reliability and 
ability to flourish under a wide range of 
conditions, is L. tigrinum, the Tiger Lily. 
The nodding orange-red flowers spotted 
with purplish-black are rather difficult to 
combine with other colors, and are at 
their best in bold striking clumps apart 
from other flowers. It is at its best in 
New England where it is even naturalized 
by the roadside. Many stocks of this Lily 
are infected with mosaic, and unless one 
gets bulbs from an old garden colony 
known to be healthy, this Lily should be 
avoided or isolated from other species 
more subject to injury from mosaic. 
Several varieties are known, of which 
Splendens and Fortunei are the best. The 
double variety is a hideous monstrosity, 
deserving only condemnation. 

L. Hansoni, a native of Dagelet Island, 
near Korea, is orange-yellow spotted with 
brown. The plant attains a height of four 
or five feet and bears up to twelve nodding 
flowers of which the segments are extraor- 
dinarily thick. It is hardy, long-lived, 
and will thrive in almost any situation. 
The flowers tend to bleach in the hot sun 
and will appear better in light shade. It 
sometimes fails to flower the first year 
after moving. 
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Some years ago the late Mrs. R. O. 
Backhouse of Sutton Court, Hereford, 
England, crossed L. Hansoni with L. 
Martagon and its varieties, producing a 
series of Lilies known as the Backhouse 
Hybrids. Of these the writer has flowered 
Brocade, Sutton Court, and Mrs. R. O. 
Backhouse, and found them as satisfactory 
and reliable as L. Hansoni. They are all 
vigorous, very floriferous, and attain a 
height of five to six feet. 

L. formosanum, the Formosan Lily, 
more generally known as L. philippinense 
formosanum, is increasing in popularity 
very rapidly. A white trumpet Lily re- 
sembling L. regale, it blooms in Septem- 
ber at Geneva, N. Y., and tloses the lily 
season with a grand flourish. It is easily 
raised from seed and may flower the first 
year, if the seed is sown in early Winter, 
in a greenhouse. Two varieties of this 
Lily are known. The late-blooming form 
known as Wilson’s variety may attain a 
height of five to six feet; but the dwarf 
form known as Price’s variety is less than 
eighteen inches in height, blooms in late 
July, and has long, much-constricted 
trumpets. Often listed as not very hardy 
they winter well at Geneva, but it may =~ 
be well to mulch them, especially the 
first Winter. This Lily is destined to 


become very popular and widely grown. ; ~ - 7 
L. Willmottiae, another of the turkseap % 
group, resembles L. tigrinum, but is a \ 
more attractive bright-orange-red which ‘ Z 
is spotted with black. The stem is not ; : 
very sturdy and needs staking to support % v 
its load of flowers. Very similar in Sa : PY 
flower, but with a stiffer stem and bloom- a 


ing a week or more later, is L. Davidi. I 
L. Leichtlini Maximowieczii is essentially 
a slender L. tigrinum without bulbils. 





















iilium Willmottiae 


Easily raised from seed, the seedlings vary 
in time of bloom, but mostly flower after 
L. tigrinum, in August. 

A recent new hybrid, L. Maxwill, raised 
in Manitoba as a cross between the pre- 
ceding Lily and L. Willmottiae, will grow 
to six feet and earry thjrty to forty 
flowers to a stem. It is still expensive, 
but is as easy to grow as any Lily, and 
should eventually be a popular and 
widely-grown Lily. The flowers resemble 
those of L. Willmottiae, but the plant is 
much sturdier and more vigorous. 


No list of Lilies for the beginner is 
complete without the rather-small, but 
sturdy L. tenuifolium. Rarely more than 
eighteen inches in height, with its bril- 
liant-red, turkscap flowers, grass-like 
foliage and ease of culture, it should be 
in every garden. It is one of the earliest 
to flower. <A yellow-flowered variety is 
knéwn as Golden Gleam, and is equally 
desirable. A somewhat similar, but 
much less attractive Lily, is L. callosum, 
the chief merit of which is its late- 
blooming habit. The flowers are small 
and dull orange-red in color. 

Two of the eastern American species, 
L. canadense and L. superbum, are at- 
tractive Lilies of easy culture. L. cana- 
dense may be had in yellow and red 
varieties, but although L. superbum is 
rather variable, selections are not in the 
trade. Both are moisture-loving in the 
wild, but grow well in fairly dry situa- 


va 
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Lilium candidum (Continued on page 430) 
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(Photo courtesy New York Herald Tribune) 
A Penthouse Garden atop an apartment hotel in crowded New York City 


Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


LTHOUGH August is distinetly a 
month of Summer, many signs of 

Fall and the changing season are 

to be seen. This change may be noted 
especially among the flowers. Middle 
August finds Joe-Pye weed in its prime 
and ironweed is beginning to bloosom. 
Boneset too, is opening its flower heads, 
while goldenrod stands straight and tall, 
its green fronds holding back their gold 
until early September. Wild asters are 
fresh and green, their hard little buds 
ready for their big display next month. 


Wild earrot, or Queen Anne’s lace, 
is entering an interesting stage at this 
time. Many of the lacey, white “umbrel- 
las” are changing to green and their edges 
are turning up gradually until they form 
little eups, or “bird nests.” Later on the 
plant and its blossoms will turn to a 
brownish-gray, and so it stands through 
the entire Winter. 


Beside quiet country roads evening 
primroses bloom in profusion all through 
the month, each evening opening fresh 
yellow, waxen flowers that offer nectar 
to certain insects of the night in return 
for their act of pollination as they go 
from flower to flower. 


In marshy spots may be seen the blue 


lobelia; and in contrast, the brilliant 
cardinal flower. The yellow, brown- 
speckled touch-me-not, or jewel weed, 


also prefers the moist places, especially 
the banks of shady little streams. The 
juice of the translucent stems of this 
touch-me-not is said to be beneficial in 
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the treatment of ivy poisoning; rubbing it 
over the blistered skin. 


While the flowers just mentioned love 
the dampness of swamp and creek bank, 
there are other August flowers which 
need a foot or more of water in which 
to set their feet. The lovely white water 
lily and the yellow lotus are in the latter 
class. While the lotus bears its flowers 
on a stiff stem above the surface of the 
water, the white lily floats on the surface, 
anchored by a long, rubbery stem. Great 
flat leaves of the water lily also lie on the 
surface, and when a wavelet breaks over 


them it rolls off in a shower of gems. The 
rose mallow too likes to grow in wet 


places, but it may be domesticated to live 
in our gardens. In regions where the 
mallow grows in wild profusion, it 
is an unusual and beautiful sight. 


The flowers of the common milkweed, 
so abundant last month, have made an 
interesting change. Green seed-pods, en- 
larging daily, are growing in clusters 
where such a short time ago the fragrant 
flowers nodded. Inside these pods, if 
we tear one apart, we find tightly packed 
white “silk” encased in seeds. The pods 
are very sticky now and immature, but 
as Fall advances they become dry and 
brown, bursting open to distribute their 
fluffy contents thither on the breeze. The 
swamp milkweed, similar to the common, 
but smaller, and in color a deep pink, 
may still be found in abundance. 


The habits of the birds of August give 
evidence of the changing season. Soon we 





shall hear the blue jay sereaming his 
way in noisy flight to nowhere in par- 
ticular. This is proof that his children 
are all grown and out on their own 
responsibility. While the youngsters were 
under his care he was the most silent and 
inconspicuous of birds. Rearing his 
babies in our very dooryard, we seldom 
saw him. But there is no need for secreey 
now, so he goes about expelling his 
bottled-up energy and noise in an ex- 
plosive manner. 


Other birds are singing after a period 
of rest, during which time many of them 
molted and grew new feathers. The oriole’s 
snatches of song earry one back to May 
and cherry-blossom time; and the meadow- 
lark’s lovely notes remind us of early 


April. 


August is noted especially for its in- 
sect musicians that sing and fiddle through 
the hot days and nights. The night 
ensemble is a mighty orchestra, its musie 
throbbing in perfect time as it rises and 


falls. 


Another feature outstanding in August, 
and suggestive of Fall, is the apparent 
haste of Nature in bringing the harvest 
to a climax; the ripening of the seeds 
from the most useful to the lowliest, that 
they may carry on their line; the appear- 
ance of tiny new plants that must be 
strong enough to live through the Winter 
in the green state. Birds which are to 
stay on through the cold months are 
acquiring a heavy growth of feathers, 
and the fur and hair and wool of animals 
are slowly growing thicker. 


While we note these signs of Fall we 
are not disheartened, for all about us is 
the loveliness of Summer, with its 
gorgeous array of flowers, wild and tame, 
the warm, dreamy days, and the nights 
filled with Nature’s musie. 


Bluestone for Preventing Algae,— 


A Warning 


T O prevent the growth of algae 
in the garden pool, it has been rec- 
ommended both in the garden press and 
from the publie platform, to add a small 
amount of bluestone (sulphate of ecop- 
per) to the water. It was claimed also 
that it would not harm the goldfish. By 
experience I found that the chemical 
clears up the water all right, but for the 
goldfish it is not so good. 

For a pool, oval in shape, 8 feet by 5 
feet and 2 feet deep, I used a level des- 
sert spoonful of the bluestone suspended 
in a cotton bag. The fish soon showed 
the effect, and three out of seven were 
taken out, given a salt bath, and kept in 
a pail of water for several days. Half 
of the water was drained off and the 
pool refilled. I lost four of the fish 
and the others were slow to recover. 
Perhaps some of the fish nosed about 
the cotton bag and got too much of the 
bluestone. 

If I had it to do over again, I should 
use less bluestone, dissolve it first, and 
apply in a pail or more of water and 
stir the pool well when the liquid poured 
in. The pool has remained clear as it 
never did in former years. 


J. B. Spencer, (Ont.) 
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Above: Baptisias delightfully 


Bowl, for home decoration. 


very often a 


Right: Flower ‘Show Grouping of Spring Flowers, where balance. 
proportion, rhythm, and point of interest, have all been carefully 
considered 


arranged in a 
In Flower Shows, “other foliage” is 
not always permitted; in the home it is always permissible and 
real 





Trenton Pottery 


asset 











The Point of View in Flower Arrangement 


HERE are two distinct points of 

view in the matter of Flower 

Arrangement. One is the arrang- 

ing of flowers for decorative use 
in the home; the other is the making of 
arrangements for exhibition and compe- 
tition at flower shows. 

The very approach to these two dif- 
ferent uses of cut flowers is different. 
Both have limitations from the start. 
If we are making entries at flower 
shows, we are at the outset limited by the 
schedule. If a class ealls for an arrange- 
ment of white flowers in a white vase, we 
are limited to the white vases we may 
have, which in most cases would be to not 
more than two or three vases. Then we 
are limited by the white flowers that are 
available, either from the garden or from 
the florist. There is seldom a very wide 
variety of white flowers to be had from 
either source, and from those available 
we make a choice. A class may call for 
an arrangement of pansies in a metal 
bowl; here again, the metal bowls the 
would-be exhibitor has are likely to be 
few in number, and the flower material 
is so definitely designated that there is 
little room for choice. 

There are, of course, some elasses in 
most schedules that give more scope for 
the use of personally-chosen materials and 
containers; as for instance a class might 
eall for an arrangement of garden flowers 
for a terrace luncheon to be served on a 
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By DOROTHY BIDDLE 


eard table. Here the exhibitor may have 
a far wider choice of flowers and is less 
restricted in her choice of container. Gen- 
erally speaking, the more specifie and 
definite the schedule is in its classes, the 
better it is. A class ealling for a tall 
arrangement of garden flowers is not 
nearly so satisfactory as a class calling 
for a tall arrangement of flowers in 
shades of yellow and orange, to be used 
on a hall table. 


[|X arranging flowers for home decora- 

tion there are also very definite limi- 
tations, but these are quite different. We 
are limited at the beginning by the room 
‘in which the flowers are to be placed. 
An arrangement of flowers for a living- 
room table is quite unlike one that is 
made for a bed-side table, or one that 
is planned for a sun poreh. The size of 
the room where a flower arrangement is 
to be placed, the architectural style or 


type of decoration of the room, the color 


scheme, the amount of light, the time of 
day when the arrangement will be most 
seen,—all these must be taken into account 
when planning and making the flower 
arrangement for the home. 

There are few rooms in the average 
home where it is desirable to place more 
than two, or at most three, flower arrange- 
ments. Too many bowls and vases of 
flowers, no matter how beautiful each one 
may be, are distracting. One large and 


one small bouquet of flowers will give all 
the color and fragrance that most rooms 
ean stand, without giving an effect of 
being overcrowded. 

In a colonial type room,-with lovely old 
furniture, one would not generally place 
an exotic modernistic type of flower 
arrangement, choosing preferably an in- 
formal grouping of old-fashioned garden 
flowers. A modification of the modern 
type of flower arrangement may be used 
in any room; so too may a line arrange- 
ment in the Japanese manner. In a room 
furnished in the most modern of glass and 
metal furniture, with black-and-white 
color scheme, the appropriate flower pic- 
ture would be an accent of clear, brilliant 
color, simple lines, and striking effect. 

Going into the garden to select flowers 
for the house, we instinctively pick those 
which will add a desired touch to the room 
where they are to be placed;—yellow 
flowers for a blue room, blue or lavender 
flowers for a yellow room, warm purple 
blooms for a pink bedroom, bright sturdy 
blooms for a hall, delicate flowers for a 
luncheon or dinner table. 

If the flowers are to be seen mostly 
during the evening, under artificial light, 
we do not use blues and lavenders, which 
lose much of their color quality in the 
gas or electric light; but select instead 
pinks, which are as clear in artificial light 

(Continued on page 444) 
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Flowering Shrubs make a good background for the garden. 








ait 


Bridal Wreath behind the bench 


Flowering Shrubs are Adaptable 
for Massed Bloom 


LOWERING shrubs appealed to 
us because we like a great many 
flowers, big masses of them; but 
being busy people, we do not have 
much time to give to them. We are also 
compelled to consider space as well. It 
was the Lilac in our dooryard that turned 
our thoughts to flowering shrubs; one of 


the old-fashioned fragrant kind that 
botanists call Syringa vulgaris, and 
ordinary mortals term “grandmother's 
kind.” 


It did not take very much observation 
to realize that there were always plenty 
of fragrant and beautiful flowers in late 
May,—blooms that rarely needed any help 
except to be cut when they finished flower- 
ing, and to have the weak or very old 
branches thinned out from time to time. 

We began to ask ourselves questions. 
Why not find a few more splendid shrubs 
of its kind,—shrubs that bloomed in other 
months, or gave us other colors? We 
began to look about, and the first thing 
we knew, we found such shrubs were not 
difficult to find at all. Our trouble was 
in choosing from the many that were 
offered, just a few that best met our own 
purposes. 

BUTTERFLY BUSH 

We were quite agreed that we must 
have a Butterfly Bush (Buddleia), some- 
times called the Summer-flowering Lilac. 
When we ordered this, we knew that we 
were departing somewhat from the type 
of shrub we sought, for the Butterfly Bush 
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By ANDERSON McCULLY, (Wash.) 


lacks the extreme hardihood of the Com- 
mon Lilae. In many Winters it will kill 
back to the ground, and is safer with a 
good leaf mulch. Fortunately, however, 
the new shoots grow up again rapidly in 
the Spring, and bear flowers the same 
year. 

We were quite willing to mulch this 
in return for the great wealth of graceful, 
long, dense panicles of purple-to-violet 
flowers with orange eyes. It was a little 
difficult to choose just one of the several 
very good varieties offered; but we 
finally settled upon the Oxeye Butterfly 
Bush (Buddleia davidi magnifica). This 
blooms through August and September, 
with usually a little color too in July and 
October. The bush itself is very erect 
at first, and later arches gracefully with 
the ‘weight of its prolific bloom. The 
panicles are often fifteen inches in length; 
and the bush ranges usually between five 
and eight feet in height. As it is often 
thicker through than tall, we knew that 
we must allow it room in which to spread. 
We found a sunny, we'!l-drained place for 
it along the south of the house. We had 
good garden loam here, and added a little 
leaf-mold and well-rotted manure, so that 
we would be sure to have enough of the 
graceful and long-lasting flowers for 
cutting. 

This Butterfly Bush turned out so well 
that we started several soft-wood cuttings 
from it the following Summer to fill in 
the back of the perennial border. They 


rooted readily in moist sand in the shade 
of a fruit tree. 


BEAUTY BUSH 

With our Common Lilae at one end of 
the Summer, and the Butterfly Bush at 
the other, we looked about for something 
to bridge the gap between. We chose the 
Beauty Bush (Kolkwitzia amabilis), with 
its orange-veined pale-pink flowers and 
deeper-toned buds, to follow the Lilac. 
This is a slenderly-branched shrub that 
reaches from seven to nine feet, and is 
among the newer ones. The bell-shaped 
flowers come in June, and somewhat 
resemble the Abelia; but are borne in 
pairs, and cover the branches with their 
grouped clusters of some two dozen 
flowers. 

We gave this a sunny place in good 
garden loam, but set it beyond the line 
of the house, as we had been told it went 
throvgh the Winter better if plenty of air 
circulated around it. Our neighbor likes 
it so well we are going to start some 
cuttings next August for her. The ripe, 
or half-ripened wood will root well in 
the usual moist sand. 


MOCKORANGE 

Of course we felt we must have a 
Mockorange. Our trouble here was in 
making a choice. The Sweet Mockorange 
(Philadelphus coronarius), which was the 
Sweet Syringa of old gardens, is still a 
splendid shrub, and the most fragrant 
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among them all; but some of the newer 
hybrids have much outstripped this in 
both flower and foliage, though many 
of them have unfortunately sacrificed 
fragrance altogether. The Sweet Mock- 
orange grows to ten feet in height, and 
makes a very fair hedge or screen plant- 
ing. It carries its clusters of small creamy 
flowers all through the month of June, 
and usually well along into July. 

We looked for a happy combination 
of foliage, bloom, and perfume among 
some of the newer ones. Here Avalanche 
and Virginal immediately stood out. 
Virginal is a newer hybrid that has caused 
considerable sensation in recent years with 
its very large semi-double white blooms. 
These are individually at least two and 
a half inches across, and are sweetly 
scented. It makes a tall, slightly leggy, 
and erect bush. There is a good wealth 
of bloom through June, followed by a 
sparse one at the tips of the branches 
all the rest of the Summer, and into the 
Fall. We felt that nothing could be 
lovelier until we looked at Avalanche, 
with its slender arching branches buried 
beneath the profusion of smaller fragrant 
flowers. This gained its name from its 
“avalanche of bloom.” It is a graceful 
shrub, with arching or drooping branches 
around six feet in length, and just the 
thing if large masses of white are needed 
to harmonize clashing colors. 

The Mockoranges are easily pleased as 
to soil and position, though they have a 
slight desire for lime. Any necessary 
pruning or thinning out should be done 
immediately after flowering. We found 
softwood cuttings rooting readily in 
Summer. : 


~ 











Tamarix,—feathery pink with grayish foliage. 


THE VIBURNUMS 

We seemed to have filled our Summer 
rather well, so next we turned to shrubs 
for spring bloom. A long time ago a man 
told us, “When in doubt,-look to the 
Viburnums.” We did, and we found the 
beautiful Fragrant or Korean Viburnum 
(V. earlesi), that begins to bloom in early 


ol 


Hollygrape (Mahonia) with its glossy evergreen foliage is decorative at 


all seasons. (Give this shade. 
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It may lose its leaves in winter sun) 





The Five-stamen Tamarix is hardy 


April before the leaves are out fully. 
This makes a slow-growing, rounded bush, 
between four and six feet in height, with 
a dull bluish east to its foliage. The 
fragrance has a tang of cloves in it. The 
flowers are carried in dense round clusters 
that open slowly, showing usually orange- 
pink buds, pale-pink new blooms, and 
older flowers of white all at the same time, 
so that each cluster has a depth of varying 
color. These hold over into early May 
so well, that the shrub has also been 
ealled the Mayflower Viburnum. There 
are blue-black berries about half an inch 
long in September. Practically all the 
Viburnums have handsome fall colorings, 
so that their place is glorified again in 
the Autumn. Another point in their 
favor is that any good garden loam seems 
to please all of the family. 


FLOWERING QUINCE 


For still earlier bloom beginning in 
March, we finally bought a Japanese 
Quince, whose standardized name is 


Flowering Quince, and further called both 
Cydonia japonica and Chaenomeles by the 
catalogues. I am giving you all these 
names because the Chinese Quince 
(Cydonia sinensis) is not so hardy; and 
the.Lesser Flowering Quince (Chaenomeles 
japonica) is a small shrub for the rock 
warden. Even the nurseries get mixed 
on the names at times. The Japanese 
Flowering Quince has glossy green foliage 
tipped with red, and great masses of 
flowers that can be had in many shades 
from deep orange-red through searlet and 
pink to white. The golden-yellow fruits 
that follow are both showy and fragrant, 
and ean be used for conserves. It makes 
a spiney shrub with spreading branches 
around six feet in height, or it ean be 
trained to a gracefully-pendant tree form. 
We are making cuttings now from newly- 


(Continued on page 444) 
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ARSLEY appears most frequently 

as a garnish, although it is quite 

generally used in stews and salads 

and is excellent when minced fine 
and sprinkled on diced, boiled potatoes 
or earrots. It is a popular ingredient 
also in the white sauce served with 
steamed or boiled fish. Parsley is actu- 
ally a leaf vegetable, some varieties hav- 
ing coarse leaves and others having finer 
leaves. It is a perennial and may be 
grown readily from seed sown in the 
Spring. The seed is slow about germinat- 
ing, and as the plants have a tendency 
to die out a fresh sowing should be made 
yearly. This plant must have good soil; 
and as it requires much moisture, it is 
happiest in the damp spot usually found 
under a faucet. 

Mint is used primarily with sugar and 
vinegar as the chief ingredient in mint 
sauce. Only the fresh leaves go into the 
sauce, and these give off a better flavor 
if they are slightly bruised. Few cooks 
know that a sprig of mint added to new 
potatoes or peas during the boiling process 
improves the flavor of either vegetable. 
Your nursery man will be able to offer 
several varieties of this perennial herb; 
choose the one most suited to your needs. 
Propagation is by runners and root- 
stocks and the plant requires a sunny 
position in stiff moist soil. 

Thyme is less well-known, but no Eng- 
lish cook would consider poultry dressing 
complete without the addition of the 
tiny leaves of this plant. It also provides 
just the right seasoning for fish chowder. 
Of the many varieties of thyme available, 
that known as thymus vulgaris is the one 
most prized for the above purposes. 
Thyme is another perennial and may be 
grown from seed or from root divisions. 
This plant should not be pampered, its 
requirements. being poor soil and very 
little water. Plantings sometimes have a 
tendency to die out, so new plantings 
should be made every second year. 

Rosemary, known as Old Man in the 
gardens of our grandmothers, is next on 
our list as one of the necessary herbs, for 
used with discretion its flavor is unsur- 
passed for meat stews. One gardener 
lost her plants of thyme, due to over- 
watering, so substituted rosemary for this 
in fish chowder and found that the family 
preferred the latter flavor. In using 
rosemary a small piece is broken from one 
of the green leafy branches, and this is 
attached to a white thread, the end of 
which is allowed to hang over the edge 
of the kettle. After the sprig has been 
in the stew or chowder for thirty minutes, 
it is withdrawn by the thread. Rose- 
marinus, the Latin form of the word, 
means “sea-dew;” and the plant grows 
wild near the coast in certain parts of 
France. The delightful fragrance of the 
plant is wafted, on the sea breezes, to 
incoming ships. The plant is a some- 
what large and ungainly shrub so requires 
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Grow Your Own Herbs— 





Learn How to Use Them 


By MARGARET CRUISE, (Calif.) 


considerable space. In California it may 
be used as a hedge planting. Given a 
well-drained soil and limited amounts of 
water, it presents no difficulties for the 
average gardener. Propagation is from 
seed or by cuttings. 

Sage, probably the first of the herbs to 
be introduced from Europe, has been 
growing in American gardens for about 
three centuries and. is used to flavor sau- 
sages, soups, stews, and head cheese. Its 
most important purpose, however, is to 
give flavor to the dressings used with pork, 
goose, and duck. Shrubby and perennial, 
this plant may be brought into your 
garden as a cutting or root division; or 





If I had but one sunny window for a garden 
spot, it would hold a pot of each of the 
following:— Parsley, Mint, Thyme, and 
Chives. If, in addition to the sunny window. 
I had the use of a small garden plot, J 
should include therein several other sweet- 
smelling and flavorsome things. There 
would be Sage, Rosemary, Tarragon, Dill, 
Garlic, and a plant of both English and 
French Lavender. Then too, I would like 
to tuck in a couple of plants of the rose- 
scented Geraniums, for apple jelly is a 
more toothsome sweet if a leaf or two of 
these plants is added while it is cooking. 





again it may be raised from seed. An 
open sunny spot and well-drained soil are 
necessary for thrifty plants. 

Tarragon is another perennial which the 
gardener must grow if it is desired to 
make the vinegar bearing this name and 
which is so often called for in recipes for 
certain fish salads, sauces, and dressings. 
Ordinary vinegar is used and the leaves of 
the plant are merely steeped in this, the 
leaves having a flavor somewhat resem- 
bling that of anise. Grown from euttings 
of either old or green wood, and also from 
root division, the plant will attain a height 
of from,two to three feet. Sun is neces- 
sary for the plant’s welfare, and also a 
loamy, well-drained soil. Where a heavy 
wet soil exists it is useless to attempt to 
grow this herb. 

Chives will be appreciated by persons 
unable to digest onions. While they be- 
long to the same family, chives are much 
milder than the former and give just the 
right touch, when mineed, to sandwiches 
or salads. As the plants are seldom more 
than eight inches in height, they may be 
used to edge the herb garden. Propaga- 
tion is by clump division and large clumps 
should be divided and replanted every 
few years. This member of the onion 
family thrives in almost any soil, but must 
have an open location in full sun. A 
moderate amount of water is required and 
the leaves are cut as required. This 
cutting may be done frequently as the 
plant soon throws up more leaves. 


will interest 


are 
familiar with the prices asked for them, 
and you will grow these, climate permit- 


Capers you it you 


ting. This shrub is hardy outdoors in 
Florida and California, but is a green 
house plant in the North. It is readily 
raised from seed in the two states men- 
tioned. The capers used in cooking are 
the flower buds of the variety caper 
spinosa, after they have been through a 
pickling process. The plant flourishes in 
a western exposure; likes heavy soil. 

Nasturtium will be a substitute should 
capers be too tender for the region in 
which you live. The seeds of this humble 
plant will prove useful. The culture of 
the nasturtium is so well-known it would 
be superfluous to give that information 
here. The many who do not know how to 
treat the seeds so that they resemble ea- 
pers, may find the following recipe wel- 
come :—Piek green seeds, retaining a 
small piece of the stem on each seed. 
Make a salt brine, using a quart of cold 
water and two tablespoons of salt. Leave 
seeds in this for two days, and on the 
third day leave them in cold water with- 
out salt. Drain, place in jars, and pour 
over them vinegar heated to the boiling 
point. Seal, and in a few days the seeds 
will be ready for use. 

Pelargoniums, or Rose-scented Gerani- 
ums, the leaves of which are added to 
certain kinds of jelly just before taking 
from the stove, are of easy culture. They 
flourish in either heavy or light soils, but 
must have sun; and if pot-grown, must be 
given plenty of water. Slips or euttings 
will, if rooted in sand and then trans- 
ferred to a richer soil mixture, soon be- 
come large plants. When taking cuttings, 
break them partially from the plant and 
let them hang on to the parent for two or 
three days before removing and planting. 
Pelargoniums are perennial but will, of 
course, be taken indoors in sections of the 
country where this is necessary. 

Lavenders :—True, these are not used 
as seasonings, but one must have them for 
their fragrance outdoors, as well as for 
the dried flowers to use in sachets for 
bureau drawers and linen closets. Shen- 
stone, the 18th century English poet, re- 
fers to the dried lavender flowers so 
quaintly in the following couplet from his 
poem “The Schoolmistress :” 


“And lavender—to lurk amidst the labours of 
her loom 


And crown her kerchiefs clean with mickle 
rare perfume.” 
Both the varieties of lavender men- 


tioned (English and French) require a 
well-drained soil, a fair amount of water, 
and an open sunny location. 


You will find it a great economy to 
grow your own herbs and also a conven- 
ience, for few persons remember to have 
on hand, at all times, the many ingredi- 
ents for cooking with a distinct flavor. 
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(Photo by Russell Bushnell) 


Gourds as table decorations have an interest and a 
fascination based not only on their beauty of form 
and coloring, but on the antiquity of the species : 


My Gourds Are of. Many 


Shapes and Sizes 


By EDITH A. HARRISON, (New York) 


ANCIENT GOURDS 
N my _ privately-owned museum I] 

have several very old Gourds, besides 

others not so ancient. My Great- 
Grandmother’s Gourds are over 150 years 
old. 

One is about the size of a large goose 
egg; it is yellow in color and the seeds 
rattle inside it when the Gourd is shaken. 
It sounds like a child’s rattle, except that 
there is a hollow sound which is missing 
in a manufactured rattle. 

Another Gourd also over 150 years 
old is about the same size, but has a 
long neck and a round bottom; it will 
stand up in a “tipsy”. position. The 
top has been eut off and it looks like 
a funny bottle. These Gourds used to 
serve as containers for the tiny beads 
that were utilized in knitting with fine 
silk thread, and they were generally kept 
in the workbasket along with thread, 
etc. When the lady was doing the knit- 
ting in which the beads were to be used, 
the Gourd was quite handy in her apron 
or dress pocket, for the bottom being 
round it did not bother. 

The Goose-egg Gourd was used in 
darning stockings and was also kept in 
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the workbasket. The Bottle Gourd is 
about the same color as the goose-egg. 


NOVELTY GARDEN WITH GOURDS 

About 25 years ago I had a Novelty 
Garden, which was a great success; and 
among other things I raised every kind 
of a Gourd of which I could find seeds 
listed in all the numerous eatalogs that 
I sent for. Among them were the fol- 
lowing: 

OVERIFA GOURDS 

These are small Gourds found in eata- 
logs under this name, but ealled by 
Giandmother “Bitter-boxes.” They had 
vellow flowers, small fruits, very hard 
shells, and were of various shapes, sizes, 
and colors. 

I classified some of them as follows: 
Bicolor-variegated,—green and a golden 
shade of yellow; Miniature,—tiny, nearly 
round, dark green with a shiny yellow 
stripe; Orange,—resembling an orange 
though tiny, and each having an orange 
scent; Egg-shaped,—some of them pure 
white in color, others a ecreamy-white, 
and some a yellow, (and I had a few 
that were speckled); Pear-shaped,— 
some yellow and white and many beau- 
tifully striped. (Some of these were 


shaped more like an apple, so I called 
them Apple Gourds, though they were 
supposed to be all pears, I presume; 
those I ealled Apple Gourds were a 
cream-white). 

Grandmother stated that children used 
to have these small Gourds for toys. 
They are most suitable for that purpose 
as the shell is exceptionally hard. 

The Miniatures are fine for use as 
darning balls, in mending small hose or 
gloves. The Orange variety will scent 
a bureau drawer. The Egg-shaped ones 
make fine nest eggs, and as they are of 
various sizes some ean be used in hens’ 
nests and the large ones in ducks’ or 
geese nests. I used the speckled ones 
in the guinea and turkey nests. The 
Bicolor and Pears, (and Apples), I 
used as an addition to the natural-history 
section of my museum. 


OTHER VARIETIES 


Spoon Gourds I raised were small, 
slender-necked,—green, marked with 
orange or yellow; or white with a mot- 
tled light and beautiful shade of green. 
These can be cut so as to resemble a 
real spoon, if it is done when the Gourd 
is freshly picked before it is too hard. 
The edges will not split so easily then 
as they will when the Gourd hardens. 

Powder-Horn Gourds were large and 
ineurved like a powder horn. The top 
can be cut off, and then the Gourd may 
be used like a real powder horn. 

Bottle Gourds are of many sizes, large 
and small, and of various shapes and 
colors. By eutting the tops off these, 
they may be used as bottles. 

Calaback Gourds are also of various 
sizes and shapes. They can be cut and 
utilized by the children to blow soap 
bubbles. 

Dipper Gourds have long necks and 
may be employed as dippers. They are 
fine for bird houses, too, as are many 
of the others I mention in this article. 

Sugar-Trough Gourds are very handy 
for use on a farm. They are useful as 
lard tubs, especially after lard is “tried 
out” when butchering. 

Corsican Dish Gourd is another most 
useful receptacle. I found use for some 
of mine without cutting them at all. 
They are doubly strong if used uncut. 

Siphon Gourd [ had was similar to 
the Dipper, though cataloged differently. 

Dish-rag Gourd (Luffa) is fine for 
use as a sponge or “dish-rag.” (The 
fibrous pulp of the inside of this Gourd 
is what is used.) If the Gourd is eare- 
fully cut in two parts when removing 
the pulpy inside, the outside shell can 
also be used for some purpose. Any 
dish-shaped Gourd will be found of use 
if on hand. If an outdoor pienie lunch 
is to be served, many of them ean be 
used in various ways. (Possibly later I 
will send an account of those Gourds 
which I made use of for a successful 
pienie lunch.) 

Dish-rag Gourds are very beautiful 
when in flower. The variety cataloged 
as Luffa acutangula has golden-colored 
flowers, and the fruits are a long variety. 
The macrocarpa has yellow blossoms and 
the fruits are exceptionally smooth to 
touch. The Marylandicas are large and 

(Continued on page 443) 
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Planting the Home Grounds 


ERHAPS the best time for decid- 
ing on the location of new shrubs 
in the garden is Winter or early 
Spring, when its bareness may _ be 
mentally filled out with evergreens or 
the grey or colored twigs of deciduous 
shrubs. After all, the flowering season 
is so short in some sections of the country 
that devoting one’s whole time and effort 
to producing results for those three or 
four months and ignoring the appearance 
during the remaining eight or nine 
months, seems not quite justifiable, when 
good shrubs, well placed, will give a 
garden form and beauty even though the 
paths are frozen or white with snow. 
Junipers, low pines, dwarf spruces, 
flecked with snow, have a beauty not 
exceeded by the color of Summer. 
Shrubs have certain definite values in 
the garden aside from the flowers or 
fruits they may bear. First in importance 
are those used as a foundation planting 
around the house, preferably of low ever- 


greens, except where a blank wall sug- 
gests a shrub of greater height. Next 


in importance are those used to bound 
the entire garden, forming a background 
against which the garden itself may be 
worked out. These should be as tall 
as one’s tastes and one’s surroundings 
dictate. Where unsightly vacant lots or 
buildings need to be shut out, or privacy 
from the windows of other houses is 
desired, tall shrubs or small trees may 
be planted. Where a pleasing view would 
be eut off by such plantings, low shrubs 
may be used. 

The first hard and fast rule for the 
beginner is to plant no shrub or tree until 
he knows its exact height and spread 
after five to ten years of growth. Not 
only the height must be considered, but 
the general shape is even more important. 
A tall slim tree, like the Italian cypress, 
may be used in even the smallest garden, 
but the deodar, of about the same height, 
would be a major disaster in the same 
place, since its shape is that of a cone, 
with the broad base nearly equalling its 
height. Neither is the attempt to prune 
to the desired size always satisfactory. 
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By OLIVE SWEZY, (Calif.) 
Comparatively few shrubs look well 
when pruned to fit a smaller space than 
they naturally occupy. It is better to 
select one that will be about the desired 
size when fully grown. The result will 
be a more-graceful shrub and much less 
work on the part of the gardener. 

A second general rule for the beginner 
is to plant tall shrubs only on the borders 
of the garden, leaving the center open. 
The diagram shows a eross section of an 
ordinary city lot with this type of plant- 
ing. The open space in the center may 
be used for a lawn, children’s playground, 
or flowers, according to the particular 
needs of the family, or the three may be 
combined, a low hedge separating the 
playground from the flowers. 

After this is done, other plantings may 
be made without destroying the effect, 
if the rule of keeping the center open is 
adhered to. If fruit trees are wanted, 
these may be planted on each side or at 
the back. A tree for shade may be placed 
near the house but not close enough to 
give it an undue amount of shade; but 
do not plant it in the middle of the lawn 
or in the center of the garden. When a 
tree so placed attains a good size, it 
throws too much shade for best results 
with flowers, which must have sunshine. 

When the foundation planting is made, 
the borders of the garden and the fruit 
and shade trees provided, there is still 
room for shrubs. A study of the famous 
gardens of the world, whether it be one 
centuries old in England, a formal garden 
in Italy, a naturalistic one of newer 
vintage, or one of Japanese inspiration, 
shows that these are made up of a frame- 
work of shrubs, outlining the entire 
garden, with splashes of color spread 
against the green foliage in proper sea- 
sons. Without the flowers, the gardens 
are still models of form and beauty of 
line, green predominating when other 
eolors are lacking. 

The same idea may be earried out in 
the smallest plot, with no more expense 
than the average gardener usually gives 
to his garden. The box-bordered beds 
of colonial days was one way of achiey- 


ing this result, but the box requires con- 
stant attention to keep it trim and neat. 
An easier way is to use shrubs in the 
borders and beds, mixed with the flowers, 
these supplying the green so necessary 
as a foil for the colors of the flowers, 
and giving substance and form to the 
beds when no flowers are in evidence. 
Shrubs used for this purpose should have 
a neat, compact habit of growth, or those 
with slender branches not taller than the 
flowers planted near them. Occasionally 
a taller shrub may be used effectively. 

The small conical junipers and ecy- 
presses may be used in even the smallest 
gardens, placed at the corners of beds, 
the turn of a path, or in the center of a 
bed. Most of these, particularly the 
junipers, retain their fine green color 
through the Winter, though some change 
to bronze tones. 


McIntosh Apple History 


HE MelIntosh Red Apple has become 

the most popular apple variety for 
the northern and northeastern states. The 
original tree of this variety lived to be 
112 years old. Its history is that John 
MeIntosh who came to Canada and settled 
at MeIntosh Corners, later ealled Dun- 
dela, in 1790, originated the variety. 


In the year 1796 while clearing some 
forest land, he found a clump of young 
apple trees. Apples were then a luxury 
and these young trees were transferred 
and planted near his home. By 1830 only 
one tree of this group remained and was 
christened McIntosh Red. It grew and 
bore an abundance of fruit which, due to 
its fine flavor and color, attracted the 
attention of the settlers. 

In 1893 the house burned and the tree 
was severely injured. However, it con- 
tinued to bear until 1908 when it showed 
signs of failing and finally died. Thus 
it withstood the storms of 112 years, and 
might have lived longer but for the in- 
jury received in the fire. 


H. J. RAHMLOW, 
(See., Wise. State Hort. Society) 
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Roses, Chatillon and La Marne make a nice grouping in this 
La Marne is Dr. McFarland’s favorite Polyantha 


What Are Polyantha Roses ? 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


ITHOUT going into the Greek 

and Latin of it, we:ean agree 

that in general, Polyantha Roses 

are characterized by dwarf 
growth, not often over two feet from the 
ground, and by almost continuous recur- 
rence of bloom in most of the varieties. 
My own acquaintance with the class be- 
gan more than a half-century ago, when 
I came to know some of the very first of 
this many-flowered type. Two of the 
varieties | remember were Paquerette and 
Anna Marie de Montravel, neither of 
which is now in rose commerce. 

Then later came the rapid taking up of 
the group which began with Mme. Norbert 
Levavasseur, and got along very fast 
because somebody called the class “Baby 
Ramblers.” They were assumed to deserve 
the term “rambler” because they were of 
Polyantha parentage, the same as some 
Climbing Roses, and inasmuch as they 
were smaller than the Climbers, the rather 
absurd prefix of “baby” was attached! 
But they never ramble. 

Of this small-flowered group there were 
many varieties. A much cleaner and 
better red than the original Baby Rambler 
came along, and a half-dozen of them in 
bright, clear, pleasant pink, followed in 
due course by excellent white varieties— 
all these being of the ecluster-flowered 
type. 

I do not know who first conceived the 
idea of getting over into the other group 
of Roses by using the Polyantha Roses as 
a base, but I do know that it was done; 
and there came into existence a group of 
charming larger-flowered Roses, of whiel 
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by far the most pleasing and important 
is Gruss an Aachen, which has for some 
years been taken out of the Polyantha 
class and ealled a Hybrid Tea. It is 
dwarf; it flowers freely and most pleas- 
ingly; and personally I don’t eare a hoot 
what it is called, because I would rather 
worry about more people having more of 
this good Rose than as to what class name 
may be attached to it. 

There came larger-flowered types as the 
group progressed into the Hybrid Tea 
class. Chatillon was one of the first of 
these; and Dorothy Howarth, Evelyn 
Thornton, Marie Pavic, all in shades of 
pink, followed. 

Being a rose crank, | am not in the 
least ashamed of having particular pets, 
and among all the Polyanthas I think La 
Marne has taken its place among those 
pets. It is best deseribed by saying that 
it is a very pleasing pink-and-white apple 
blossom growing on a Rose. It blooms, 
and blooms, and blooms. Nearly as good 
is an old variety, Aennchen Muller. In 
contrast with this came several white 
sorts, including Mrs. Wm. G. Koning and 
Yvonne Rabier. Of course somebody 
wanted a yellow Polyantha, and a great 
many efforts were made in that direction; 
by all means the best result of which is 
the variety ealled Salmon Spray, which 
“ame to us from Australia in 1927. 
California Gold is a rather raw orange 
which fades lighter, rather than to the 
dirty blue of other Roses of this type. 
Cameo is a still lighter shade, and by no 
means disagreeable, while Sunshine is 
daintily and honestly yellow. 


New types have arrived. Empire State 
is one of them, and Rochester is still 
better. No one can very well do without 
the deep carmine of Lafayette; and Mrs. 
R. M. Finch, an Australian immigrant, 
has a little taller habit and the merit of 
persistent and continuous bloom. 


Readers of the American Rose Annual 
will have run into the story of a dis- 
tinguished Danish hybridizer who has 
stayed right with this class, so that all 
through Denmark, travelers tell us, one is 
greeted by the Poulsen Roses. Father 
Poulsen has done well by his country, and 
so he has Else, Karen, Kirsten, Harriet, 
Ellen and D. F. Poulsen. One of the 
latest is Anne Mette Poulsen, and as I 
write I am looking at some agreeably 
searlet-carmine flowers of this variety. 
All these Poulsen Roses have the habit of 
growing a bit taller than the average 
Polyantha, and can be used, therefore, in 
a fashion not practicable for the other 
sorts. They are all good, and some are 
better. 

Another Rose I am looking at as I 
write, grouped with Anne Mette Poulsen, 
had given to it in Holland the terrible 
name of Mevrouw van Straaten van Nes. 
When it got into the United States that 
name was liberally translated into Per- 
manent Wave, and everyone who looks at 
the Rose grins as he agrees that the 
change is at least deseriptive. I have 
often thought that this Rose ought to be 
salled Crepe Myrtle, for that is what they 
look like. 

Now I have referred rather liberally to 
this elass because I want more of my 
FLOWER GROWER friends to realize its 
value in the garden, not only in the rose 
garden but in the shrubbery, in the 
perennial border, and anywhere else that 
a determined, prosperous cheerful Rose 
ean be placed. That the shrewdest rose 
growers in the world are thinking about 
this elass appeared in correspondence 
within a few weeks when that extremely 
competent German grower, Wilhelm 
Kordes, expressed it as his belief that the 
Hybrid Tea Rose as such was on its way 
out; its place to be taken by Roses in 
which the Polyantha type predominated, 
but with the larger flowers now found 
possible to have. For example, the day 
these words are written I saw planted at 
Breeze Hill Roses in full bloom, taken 
from pots, of the variety called Spring- 
time, which is just the right name, for it 
looks that way. It is a large-flowered 
single Rose with an occasional extra row 
of petals, and of that shade of lovely 
clean pink which is altogether free from 
the dreaded magenta hue, and also alto- 
gefher free from any bad fading quality. 
I think it was originated in California, 
and I know it came to us from Dreer. I 
take it not only for its beauty, but for its 
promise that others of this type will work 
their way into the rose stream, giving us 
more flowers and more variety in form, 
eolor, and low-growing habit. 

Not many of the Polyantha Roses, 
either in the original class of that name 
or in the group elassified as Polyantha 
Pompon, will furnish us with fine buds, 
but we have at least two thousand avail- 
able Hybrid Teas upon which to grow 


(Continued on page 4380) 
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Care and Treatment of 


Daffodil Bulbs 


By JAN DE GRAAFF 


Y the end of June the Daffodils in 

our gardens have reached their 

full growth. The foliage turns 

yellow and on closer inspection 
the root system will show that it is 
dying off. 

Are the Daffodils to be left in the 
ground for another season? If so, it is 
now time to eut off the foliage, taking 
care to rake it together and burn it. 
The ashes make good fertilizer, but if not 
burned the foliage provides a resting 
place for fungi over the Winter, with the 
consequence that next season there is apt 
to be trouble. 

In deciding whether the bulbs can be 
left in or whether they should be dug, 
I should consider two points: First, the 
condition of the health of the plants; 
and second, their flowering habits. If 
there is any indication of the presence of 
nematode, (twisted foliage and small firm 
slightly-raised spots which ean be felt 
by stroking the leaf between the fingers), 
or of the larger bulb fly, (failure to 
flower and to throw satisfactory foliage), 
or if for any other reason the bulbs do 
not seem healthy, all Daffodils in the 
garden should be lifted. 

When flowers bloom out of season, 
either prematurely or very much later 
than the normal season, it is almost a 
certain sign of disease. I should say also 
that if the bulbs have been left in the 
ground for several years and have be- 
come so crowded that they fail to flower 
satisfactorily, then it is likewise advisable 
tb lift the bulbs. 

In lifting Daffodils, eare has to be 
taken that the bulbs are not exposed to 
direct sunlight. They should be lifted 
carefully, so as not to break the clumps, 
and spread thinly in shallow containers 
to dry for at least three or four weeks. 
Oeceasional stirring of the bulbs will ae- 
celerate the curing process. After the 
bulbs have dried, they may be separated 
and cleaned. Careful inspection at that 
time will give further evidence of the 
condition of their health. 

Damage due to the greater daffodil fly 
is generally easily ascertained. In the 
dry state of the bulbs the presence of 
the nematode is not so easily determined. 
In badly-infested bulbs, however, a cer- 
tain pereentage of partly-rotted bulbs 
will be found. The presence of a large 
number of small greyish-white grubs in 
a bulb is an indication of disease. These 
grubs are of the smaller bulb fly, a 
secondary pest which attacks only those 
which are already in a weakened condition. 

A third malady to which Daffodils are 
subject, and one which ean easily be 
determined in dry bulbs, is basal rot. 
This is usually due to growing eonditions, 
poor drainage, ete. 

All of the above-mentioned afflictions 
ean he almost entirely cured by a three- 
to four-hour dip in water of 110° to 
11114° F., followed by a one- to two- 
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minute dip in a solution of ceresan in 
water, using one pound of ceresan to 
eight gallons of water. This hot water 
treatment is more easily applied than 
amateurs generally think. If steam is 
available and it can be piped to a large 
container, it will be found very easy to 
regulate the flow so that a uniform 
temperature of 110° can be maintained. 
On commercial farms large metal vats 
with water and steam pipe connections 
are used. The vats are first filled with 
cold water to the required depth; steam 
is then injected until the water tempera- 
ture is 110° to 111° F. The bulbs are 
then put into wooden slatted crates or 
wide mesh bags, such as onion bags, and 
suspended in the water. The temperature 
of the water is apt to go down during 
this operation and should be brought 





1. Lift narcissus bulbs when the 
foliage dies down. 

2. Store them in shallow con- 
tainers in the shade for four to 
six weeks, in a cool garage, or | 
similar building, with good ventila- | 
tion. | 


3. Separate the bulbs and clean 
off roots and old leaves. 
4. Get a supply of small tree 
| labels and mark each sack on the | 
| outside, but also put a wooden | 
| label inside. The outside label | 
may be lost, but is an added con- 
venience for rapidly identifying | 
the varieties. 
5. Get a good supply of wide- 
mesh bags. So-called onion bags 
are fine. 
6. Give them hot water or chemi- | 
cal treatment, or both. 
7. Spread out to dry or else’ | 
plant at once. 











back to 110° by slightly opening the valve 
so that a trickle of steam enters the water. 
The bulbs should stay in this temperature 
for three to four hours, the larger bulbs 
needing a longer time for full penetration. 
Frequent stirring or agitation of the 
water is necessary to produce an evenly- 
distributed temperature. If no steam is 
available, I believe that with a little in- 
genuity the same effeet can be reached 
with any ordinary hot water supply 
system and an improvised tub or econ 
tainer, but one should ascertain that suf- 
ficient hot water ean be drawn to con 
tinue the treatment for the full time 
required. 

After the hot water treatment, the bulbs 
should be allowed to cool for one or two 
hours and ean then be dipped in the 
ceresan solution. The ceresan should be 
bought especially for bulb treatment. 
There are two different types in the 
market, one stronger than the other. The 
2 per cent type for narcissus treatment 
is the only one to use and ean be obtained 





in Summer 


from any seed store. The dipping of the 
bulbs should never be longer than two 
minutes. The bulbs can remain in the 
same containers as used for the hot water 
treatment, but after both treatments they 
should be planted at once or spread out 
in shallow containers to dry. Never leave 
wet bulbs closely packed as they will heat 
and spoil in a short time (two or three 
hours). 

The chemical dip ean be also used 
without the hot water treatment, and 
while not so effective, it “peps” the bulbs 
up remarkably well. The bulbs should be 
dipped slightly longer, from two to five 
minutes, in a cold solution of the same 
strength as mentioned in the foregoing 
paragraph (one pound per eight gallons). 
This treatment should be given at the 
end of the summer storage period, just 
before planting. 

Bulbs that are not affected by the 
narcissus fly or narcissus nematode, but 
that after digging and drying do not 
show bright, clear skins, should all be 
treated by the chemical dip method. 
Many bulbs after having been left in 
for several years will be found to have 
thick, coarse skins, sometimes of a greasy 
slimy nature. This will be cleaned up 
very effectually by the ceresan dip to 
which the bulbs will immediately respond 

There is one disease that I have not 
mentioned; the grey or mosaic disease. 
This is very evident during the early 
growing stages of the bulbs in the Spring. 
It is easily recognized both by a streak- 
ing or mottling of the foliage and by a 
stunted appearance of plant and flowers. 
While its exact nature is not yet known, 
it is undoubtedly a virus disease and ap 
pears to be extremely contagious. Since 
as yet no remedy has been found, all 
affected bulbs should be removed from a 
planting and destroyed. In my experi- 
ence, I have found it better to stake 
such plants with a small pot label marked 
“M,” (for mosaic), and then to lift the 
bulbs when they are ripe. Lifting them 
during the flowering season unnecessaril\ 
spoils the looks of the garden, and there 
is some possibility that being in contact 
with neighboring bulbs the broken roots 
may transmit the disease. Mosaie seems 
to be prevalent in most plantings and if 
not checked will eventually destroy the 
value of all Daffodils in the garden. 

Bulbs obtained from reliable sources 
should, however, be free from this afflic- 
tion. Careful rogueing over a period of 
vears has proven to be a verv effective 
means of sanitation, and on many of the 
large commercial bulb farms in_ this 
country not a diseased plant ean be found. 

A few words about the purchase of 
bulbs: From what I have said, it is 
evident that they should always be ob- 
tained from only the most reliable sourees; 
whereas, due to the vigilance of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the narcissus 

(Continued on page 430) 
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An Outdoor Fireplace Which Fits the Garden 


HE eall of the fire is old, very 

old. Since the tirst primitive man 

gathered his family about the 

newly-kindled fire as darkness 
approached, man has found pleasure in 
sitting with his family and friends in 
front of an open fire through the twi- 
light hours. 

With the trend of American living 
turning more and more to fhe out-of- 
doors, modern man has begun to build 
fireplaces into his garden. 

Time after time, however, the fire- 
places which he builds repeat four short- 
comings: They bear no direct relation- 
ship to the garden as a whole. They 
have no supplementary plantings mak- 
ing them permanently attractive. They 
lack intimacy and charm. In countless 
instances, they are not designed for 
actual, comfortable use. 

In a Denver, Colorado garden, the 
writer has found an outdoor fireplace 
that achieves everything it is presup- 
posed to do; an outdoor fireplace wholly 
in keeping with the rest of the garden. 

The garden hobbyist who created this 
fireplace, Mr. Merritt H. Perkins, has 
made it an intimate part of his garden. 
He has, in fact, made the whole section 
of the garden about the fireplace an out- 
door living room, an ideal center for 
gracious living, combining as it does 
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By CLAIRE NORTON, (Colo.) 


both open air and an open fire. Here 
jolly, informal little suppers with fam- 
ily and friends are enjoyed to the full- 
est. Then as shadows lengthen and the 
refreshing eoolness of the night draws 
the circle eloser together, the dancing 
flames make singing and the telling of 
tales spontaneous. 

Mr. Perkins has taken as his model 
a mountain rock garden, and has artis- 
tically combined with this the comfort 
and sophistication of the modern trend 
in garden design to present a_ picture 
of exceptional charm and beauty. 

The fireplace itself forms a part of 
the well-constructed rock garden. From 
unexpected nooks and erannies_ about 
the chimney peep wee sedums and saxi- 
frages, cascades of alyssum and other 
tiny rockery gems, making it attractive 
both in Summer and in Winter. Among 
the base rocks near the corner on the 
west, a Japanese trailing juniper spreads 
its silvery foliage. Between the chim- 
ney proper and the moraine and pool 
at the north of the garden, a pageant 
of blossoms, colorful fruits, and ever- 
ereen foliage is staged the vear around. 

The upper portion of the chimney and 
the face of the fireplace are built of 
tooled stone collected from an old stone 
residence. For the lower section of the 
other three sides have been utilized 


lichen-covered rocks brought from the 
mountains by Mr. Perkins and his fam- 
ily. The firebox is lined and bottomed 
with a tier of fire brick to prevent dis- 
integration of the stone used outside and 
to protect the rock nlants trom the heat. 
Within the firebox a grille has been 
fitted to facilitate outdoor cooking. Here 
also is an old-fashioned crane to hold 
the coffee pot or soup kettle. A flag- 
stone shelf to the left of the chimney 
serves to accommodate utensils and food- 
stuffs while cooking is being performed. 
An unusual feature is the coffee warmer 
to the right, a flagstone lined box set 
back into the rocks. Mr. Perkins tells 
the writer he adopted this feature from 
the fireplaces of colonial days. A pine 
Slab was chosen for the mantle shelf. 
In front of the fireplace is a flag- 
paved area leading into the rustie per- 
vola where a portable table and chairs 
are set up when meals are to be served. 
The rear and south sides of this per- 
gola provide privacy by elosely-set up- 
right saplings of lodgepole pine from 
which the bark has not been stripped 
and which have been eut to varying 
lengths. The same type of saplings 
is used overhead as a support for vines. 
The floor of the pergola is closely paved 
with flags. “Along the south side, just 
(Continued on page 430) 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 
ZOROASTER 





“T am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“T would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COWPER 





Madison Cooper, Editor 
Calcium, N. Y 


Weeds, Birds, and The Balanced Viewpoint 


ISS RUYLE in Wayside Ramblings this month 

furnishes text for a sermon which could well be 
listened to by all those interested in nature subjects. 
Weeds are much more than weeds as we generally under- 
stand them. Weeds are plants and they have a purpose, 
and it may be said with a considerable degree of accuracy 
that there is not a weed in existence today, that has not 
a possible use. It is only that humanity has not found the 
use for that particular plant. 

Sut the chief phase of weeds which I would cover is 
the one touched on by Miss Ruyle, to the effect that weeds 
are of great value to bird life. In fact they seem to be 
necessary. Here is a case in point: During the past two 
years I have been engaged in cleaning up a pine grove on 
Tue FLowER GROWER premises here, and another smaller 
pine grove along a creek on my home property. I did not 
give thought to the fact that I was destroying cover for 
birds; but the past severe Winter has told me the value 
of not only groves and small tree growth for the protec- 
tion of birds, but the value of the weeds which grow in 
connection therewith. Weeds furnish not only cover in 
Winter and protection from the biting winds of this north 
country, but they furnish food during long weeks when 
little food is available from other sources. 

Just now it is not necessary to make any strong plea 
that weeds be allowed to grow. Farming operations have 
been so unprofitable of recent years that farmers find it 
impracticable to take much care in keeping some fields free 
from weeds. ‘There is much unproductive land where 
weeds grow rankly, and these furnish protection for bird 
life during Winter, as well as shelter and nesting grounds 
for birds which make their summer homes in the loeality. 

The Balanced Viewpoint comes in here. Many people 
seem to have an almost fanatical hate for weeds, and if 
they could apply The Balanced Viewpoint, this hate would 
be turned to toleration, and the mind of the individual 
could be relieved from that terrible element of hate which 
is so destructive to the finer sentiments of the human race. 

Weeds have their place, my friends, and in no ease need 
hate be employed in thinking about them or in discussing 
them or in acting against them. Just remove weeds where 
it seems necessary to do so and forget them otherwise. 
The same can be said also of insect pests and certain 
animals and birds which we find it necessary to at times 
restrict or eliminate. 

The Balanced Viewpoint teaches tolerance, not only 
against weeds but against other things which sometimes 
come in for a severe measure of hate and without any real 
reason, and greatly to the detriment of he who hates. 
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The Cooper Plan and Economic Security 
PLAIN, common-sense, everyday definition of eco- 
nomie security is to insure every citizen against want 

of the necessities of life. 

Some of our social reformers and those who have studied 
humanity in the mass or group form, seem to think that 
if we as a people were insured against the possibility of 
want. that the mind would rise to greater heights of 
thought and mentality, and develop along the lines of art, 
literature, and ideals of advanced activity for humanity. 

The effect of insuring every person a living is to kill 
enterprise, to kill ambition, and to kill thrift and 
frugality; but a more important objection is that it kills 
the developing of ideals and prevents the acquiring of 
inspiration for better things both in this world and in a 
life to come. 

It is a fact that millions of our people during the past 
few years have been educated to believe that the world 
owes them a living. The world owes no man a living, 
and every individual owes it to himself to earn his way. 
Teachings which are contrary to this are contrary to 
progress, to common sense, and contrary to the laws of 
Nature. 

There may come a time, (when we are all better 
educated and when the Brotherhood of Man is a faet and 
not a fiction as it is largely now), when there will be no 
necessity for holding out material rewards for human 
accomplishments. As the world is now constituted it is 
necessary that there should be some incentive, more than 
a mere living, to the individual, if the world is to make 
progress and if our brightest and most able men are to be 
encouraged in their work of supplying improved methods, 
not only in mechanical and scientific lines. but in methods 
of thinking and living. We are not yet ready to accept 
the theory that individuals are essentially equal in ability 
and endowments. At some future time we may accept 
this at least in theory, but for the present we cannot. 

Not many readers are critical of the fact that I have 
something to say about THE Cooper PLAN in every issue 
of THE FLOWER GRowER. Most readers approve the idea 
if they cannot practice the teachings. Tur Cooper PLAN 
is for the self-reliant individual ; those who have the mental 
stamina and the physical endurance to make their own 
way with the advantages of the help which Nature has 
given them. No person who wants things done for him 
und wants to be insured against all the risks incident ‘to 
living, ean possibly make a success of The Plan which I 
have discussed in detail and in application from month 
to month. 

THE Cooper PLAN in itself has no exact boundaries; no 
starting point and no stopping point; nor does it have 
limitations. It is possible for the person or family adopt- 
ing The Plan to start in most anywhere with any phase 
of it or with any part of it. It is not necessary to at once 
attempt a self-supporting life in a rural loeation. That 
objectively in the end is what The Plan means. Only a 
few people will quickly succeed in doing that, unless they 
have had a considerable advance preparation. 

In no place on earth ean the individual teach himself 
the things which are of greatest importance in a develop- 
ment toward a higher and more complete life, than in a 
country location where soil contact and a study of the 
works of Nature may be carried on continuously from 
season to season. Reformers and teachers generally 
overlook the fact that not until the right attitude of mind 
is attained by the great majority of our people, can 
greater progress in true civilization be made. Our 
material progress has been so rapid of recent vears that 
it has far outstripped the mental, spiritual and moral 
eapacity of the race. Instead of progressing toward true 
Brotherhood of Man, we have unfortunately been stand- 
ing still or going backward. 
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A New Angle on Spraying 


‘See to me from a midwestern state some comment 
on the fact that it is possible to do too much spray- 
ing. A State Entomologist made the statement that 
orchards which had the best care and the most spraying 
were infested with San Jose scale; whereas unsprayed 
plantings had no seale. This seems strange, but it is 
explained that spraying kills a certain fungous disease 
which attacks and destroys San Jose scale. 

The above facts would serve as a text for a considerable 
of a sermon on overdoing a good thing, but I will be con- 
tent with only a few comments. 

Did you ever notice that sometimes when a person gets 
a new idea that he or she was quite likely to think that 
this new scheme was the panacea for practically all of the 
ilis which might come along? Of course you have! And 
this Old Editor is willing to admit that in his earlier years 
he was in that same class. And who has not been, until 
he arrived at the age of The Balanced Viewpoint? _ 

Everything has its limitations, and the use of a spray 
for a certain definite purpose has its limitations. So it is 
easily possible to overdo spraying as the above-stated facts 
will prove. 

It is also possible that the fungous disease referred to 
as the enemy of San Jose scale may be destructive to the 
trees or the fruit if allowed to go on unchecked. So these 
things must all be taken for what they are worth and 
studied accordingly. It will not do to assume that a spray 
which will kill San Jose scale may be used indiscriminately 
and without limit. 

Just another one of those places, friends, where a 
broad-gauge outlook helps us arrive at a logical conelusion. 
Do not take anything for granted; and do not assume anv 
condition as fixed. Conditions are changing from year to 
year and one must be ready to shift ideas, and shift 
methods accordingly. 


Spirituality,—The Unknown Quantity 


LARGE percentage of our people shy at anything 

which suggests spiritual values or spirituality, but 
a hard-headed practical man like Thomas A. Edison, just 
before he died, said that this country had gone too far 
technologically, and that our next job is to catch up 
spirttually. 

The word “‘spiritual’’ may have different meanings to 
different people, but chiefly it differentiates the material 
things of life, with which we have to do, and which we 
all understand, from the intangible things, consisting 
of the mental, the intellectual, and the higher personal 
qualities of the individual. This definition is the Editor’s 
plain way of distinguishing between the material and the 
spiritual. There is a more complete definition, and each 
one can select that part of it which best applies to his 
own mental processes. We need not shy at the mention 
of spiritual qualities, because they are something that 
we, as human beings, all possess in greater or less degrees. 

Edison was plainly right; that our big job right now is 
to catch up spiritually. The acquisition of this world’s 
goods in one form or another has been the chief end and 
aim of a very large proportion of our people during the 
past deeade or two. It has been more or less that way for 
a much longer period, but it has been particularly notice- 
able of recent years. There was a time when material 
values consisting of wealth and property, while always 
placing the possessor in a somewhat superior position, 
did not necessarily put him in the front rank of our 
citizenry. Now, few men indeed who have not acquired 
material possessions are thought of with high regard by 
most people. 

Just how 


are we to catch up on spiritual values? 
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Easier asked than answered, but this simple-minded Edi- 
tor will attempt to at least give some hinis as to what 
spiritual values, or let us say what human attributes, 
are most desirable to the average individual. 

A long list of qualities might be enumerated under 
this discussion, but first and foremost is the quality of 
industry. Without industry few people ever get any- 
where, either in a material or a spiritual way. The lag- 
gard gets about what he deserves, and that is sometimes 
even less than nothing. Then comes the quality of fair- 
ness, or honesty, or call it what you will,—the quality 
that wants the other fellow to have a fair show; the 
quality that may be called true sportsmanship. Third 
in the list we may place uprightness of behavior. The 
individual has an obligation to set an example for pos- 
terity, and for those with whom he is associated in his 
daily life. None are so perfect that they can set a per- 
fect example for others, but they may at least put for- 
ward their better qualities. 

Summed up in few words, one may say that to acquire 
spiritual values it is first necessary to work; second, to 
treat others with consideration and fairness; and third, 
to live what may be called an upright life. I go a little 
further than this and formulate a simple rule that we 
should reject those things which may be detrimental, and 
accept and develop those things which may be of value 
to the development of our natural endowments. In 
short, the man who is making progress by doing those 
things which are improving him mentally and morally, 
is making spiritual progress. 

Thus we have an outline of what that (to 
unknown quantity, spirituality, consists of. 


many ) 


Big Incomes Bring Trouble 


HE most of us do not get sufficient income to have it 

worry us much, but perhaps for this reason we think 
of how people with the big incomes use their money. Well, 
many of them just don’t know what to do with their 
money, any more than we would know what to do with it, 
if we had one hundred or one thousand times our present 
income. A big income,—plenty of money to spend,— 
everything that we can imagine that.we think we want,— 
brings disaster in nine cases out of ten. Not one person 
in ten, (to be conservative), has head enough to survive 
money intoxication. This refers not only to those who are 
new to the big income, but as well to those who are born 
with it, and who have always had a big income. 

‘(Take a look’’ about you in your own neighborhood, or 
in your own city or county, and you will see that the above 
is a statement of fact, even when the income is really not 
very large. 

I will now draw a picture on the other side of the slate. 
Even people with small incomes do not know how to use 
the money. What proportion of people do you suppose, 
with an income of the average person, really knows enough 
and has balance and judgment enough to expend the 
income where it will do-anywhere near the most good? 
Say 10% and we will be high rather than low! This is 
d -awing a rather pessimistic picture of the human race as 
a whole, but it is justified. Even those who do not scatter 
their money ridiculously and foolishly, are prone to buy 
things they do not need and should not have. And this old 
Editor is going to plead guilty before going any further. 

We are all subject to that weak streak of human nature 
which demands many things that are not beneficial; and 
we must therefore guard ourselves accordingly. A careful 
study of expenditures will be fruitful of results. 

This little preachment is not to say what we should do 
with our income, but only to point out the fact that big 
incomes bring trouble; and that most of us even with 
small incomes do not know how to judiciously use them. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


interesting to note 

peculiarities common _ to 
practically all of our bulbous plants. 
Most, if not all, have parallel-veined 
leafage, and the petals and other parts 
of the flowers are arranged in series 
of three. As an example, the G'adiolus, 
probably the most commonly grown of 
all our bulbous plants, whose leaf has 
six segments, reveals this triadie tend- 
eney in its six-parted funnel-shaped 
perianth tube, having three stamens, 
three stigmas, or possibly to be more 
correct, a three-parted stigma; the three- 


|? is somewhat 
certain 


celled ovary developing into a_ three- 
valved seed capsule. 
Some early-flowering bulbous plants 


are especially suited for growth beneath 
deciduous trees on lawns or in large 
gardens. They bloom at a time when 
the trees have not as yet come into 
foliage, and after planting need no fur- 
ther attention. 

The experienced grower of bulbous 
plants would advise the beginner who 
wished to grow them for garden orna- 
mentation, to plant many bulbs of few 
varieties rather than a few bulbs of 
many varieties; at least enough of any 
one variety should be massed so as to 
make a bold and effeetive display. 

In purehasing bulbs it should be 
remembered that the largest are not 
always the best. Small, heavy bulbs are 
superior to larger light ones, i. e., aceord- 
ing to their natural size. All healthy 
well-zgrown bulbs are firm and solid— 
not soft and “pappy” to the touch. 

Anyone who has dug up bulbs that 
have been planted for a long time may 
have been surprised to find that instead 
of working upward toward the surface, 
the tendency of the bulbs was to work 
downward. Why this often happens is 
a mystery, although it is supposed to be 
because of the contractibility of the 
roots of some genera. Some bulbs, like 
those of the Colchicum and the Dog- 
tooth Violet, produce the new bulb at 
the side of the old corm, which causes 
the plant to change location, somewhat 
like the Iris or the Walking Fern. 

Of all bulbous plants for naturalizing, 
the Narcissus certainly takes the lead. 
Once planted it takes care of itself indefi- 
nitely and never fails to bloom each 
Spring. Mrs. Blanchan tel!s us the fact 
of there being a field in New Jersey 
where the Daffodils that once surrounded 
an old garden have been multiplying 
without anybody’s eare for over a hun- 
dred years. For a natural effect, she 
cives this excellent advice: “In Octo- 
ber when bulbs come from the dealer— 
and they deteriorate if left long out of 
the ground—stand in the center of the 
bit of land where you would naturalize 
them, toss them out of the bag in all 
directions; some far, some near, and 
plant them where they fall. Regularity, 
rows, completely spoil the effect.” 

As the Narcissus is naturally a eold- 
loving plant, failure in suecessfully 
rrowing the Paper White Polyanthus 
variety in the house is often attributable 
to too much warmth in either root or 
bud development. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 
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Bloom and Foliage of 


Carolina Jessamine 


Carolina Jessamine; 
—South Carolina 
State Flower 


By C. W. JOHNSON, (Mass.) 


N FEB. 1, 1924, the Legislature 

of South Carolina adopted the 

Carolina-Jessamine (Gelsemium 
sempervirens) as their state floral em- 
blem. 

This is a high climber, with evergreen, 
glossy leaves, and is found growing from 
Eastern Virginia to Florida, and aeross 
through Texas to Guatemala. 

In early Spring it is covered with a 
profusion of trumpet, or bell-shaped 
flowers, an inch or ineh and a half long. 
Flowers are a_ brilliant golden-vellow, 
and have a very pleasing fragrance, 
which is much like that of the true Jas- 
mine. This fragrance is_ especially 
strong and p'easing at night when it 
attracts the moths from far and near. 

These vines climb over fences, shrubs, 
and small trees, and make a_ splendid 
poreh sereen. 

When motoring in early Spring, if 
you come near a fence or thicket eov- 
ered with these beautiful flowers, you 
will want to stop and enjoy their beauty 
and their fragrance. While the leaves 
which are from one to three inehes long, 
are evergreen, they are more of an olive 
green in the Spring than they are in the 
Fall. 

In the Northern States this Jessamine 
ean only be grown in the greenhouse or 
conservatory, because it eannot stand 
the cold of our Northern Winters. In 
the Southern States it deserves a place 
with every home. 


In adopting this emblem, the law- 


makers of the Palmetto State, in select- 
ing their state emblem, described it as, 
“fair as Southern Chivalry, as pure as 
truth, and shaped like stars.” 
THE CAROLINA JESSAMINE 
South Carolina you should know, 
Is where the Jessamines now grow 
These lovely flowers pure as gold, 
Are trumpet-shaped and nectars hold. 
Their glossy leaves are evergreen, 
And covered o’er with brilliant sheen. 
A lovely vine throughout the year, 
For southern states it has no peer. 


These fragrant flowers with bells of gold, 
Give joy to all who them behold. 
No noisy clatter and no din, 
They do not thus the day begin. 
These golden bells ring out no chime, 
And they do not strike out the time 
They call unto their banquet hall, 
With fragrance sweet and welcome all 
C.W.J 


Variation in Regal Lilies from Seed 
F' VE or six vears ago when Regal Lilies 


were rather new, I grew about two 
hundred bulbs from seed and they have 
bloomed well every year since the third. 

Several years ago I heard a lily grower 
say the Regal Lily varied some from seed, 
so I watched mine to see any variation. 
For a few years, I did not notice any 
variation except that some of them were 
deeper colored on the back of the bloom. 
zast year I noticed several variations. 

The most noticeable one was that two 
stalks had one double bloom on the top 
of cluster. There were three blooms on 
each stalk, but the center one was the 
only one that was double. They did not 
have petals one inside of the other, but 
the whole Lily was larger and instead of 
three small petals and three larger ones, 
there were five large ones and five small. 
I let one set seed and the seed-pod was 
double. 

Another variation was that one stalk 
had blooms on it and the petals were not 
set together in such a perfect tube as 
most, but each petal was slightly twisted 
and gave the bloom a more artistie form. 
I liked this one very much and intend 
to propagate it if it has the same kind 
of blooms this year. 

Several stalks had blooms whose _re- 
verses had a very-deep rose color; one 
in particular was very dark and striking. 

I have had stalks with from thirty to 
forty blooms on them but did not eare 
much for them as they are arranged too 
close together to be beautiful. This year 
I picked off a lot of the buds and the 
smaller stalks were left with one bud; 
others a little larger were left with two 
or three, and only the largest ones were 
allowed to have five or six blooms. 

At first, I allowed many seed-pods to 
ripen, but have discovered that they bloom 
better when I let one pod ripen on each 
stalk; and this year I did not leave that 
many. I eut most of the seed-pods off 
as they formed. 

If the full beauty of a Regal Lily bloom 
is to be enjoyed, it should be set in front 
of a window with the light shining through 
it, as this brings out the eolor on the 
back of the petals. The whole Lily seems 
to be pink and more alive than when set 
against a wall. 

My favorite combination is coral-pink 
elarkia and Regal Lilies. 

Hazet VAN Eaton, (Ore.) 
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The little Pansy Faces, (some of them not so little), appeal to children and grown- 


ups alike. 


Pansies, indeed, have a sentimental appeal which few flowers can claim 


The Colorful Pansy Pageant 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH, (Calif.) 


“Pansies! Pausies! 


How I love you, Pansies! 


Jaunty-faced, laughing-lipped and dewy-eyed with glee; 
Would my song might blossom out in little five-leaved stanzas 


As delicate in fancies 
As your beauty is to me.” - 


HAT a truly spectacular pageant 

a pansy bed presents with its nu- 

ances of colors—purples, violets, 
midnight blacks, fuchsine reds, yellows, 
orange, blues, virgin whites, “chaste as 
unsunned snow”—striped and_ blotched, 
each in some distinctive way! Year in 
and year out; yesterday, today and for- 
ever more, world without end, we have 
loved, do love and shall always love the 
charming “laughing-lipped and dewy- 
eyed” Pansy that always seems to be 
making up faces at us. But what charm- 
ing little faces they make, perhaps mock- 
ing in merry glee the endless follies and 
inconsistencies of mortals. 

How do they get their infinite variety 
of colors? What mystery that so great 
a wealth of bewildering colors are locked 
within the Pansy’s tiny seed case—a 
veritable Pandora’s box indeed. 

Color, so science tells us, is not inher- 
ent in anything, no substance seen in 
Nature having any natural color, scien- 
tifically speaking. Solar or white light 
is a combination of the seven prismatic 
colors—red, orange, yellow, blue, indigo 
and violet. A beam of light from the 
sun is composed of many ethereal waves 
of different lengths, the different lengths 
of waves producing the different colors 
to our eyes. A full sunbeam with all its 
elements of color, shines alike on every- 
thing in Nature. The molecular con- 
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-JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


struction of a Pansy or other flower is 
such that it absorbs all the ethereal waves 
except those of a given length, and these 
it repels or reflects. The reflected waves 
of light impinging on the retina of the 
eye produce in our consciousness the sen- 
sation of violet, orange, or whatever the 
color is of which we may be conscious; 
for the color of any flower is determined 
and produced solely by its power of ab- 
sorption and reflection, and by these 
qualities alone. 

Thus the beautiful array of vivid col- 
ors seen in Pansies is caused by the ab- 
sorption of all the rays of light except 
the shortest ones that are sensible to 
our visual organs. These short rays are 
turned back by reflection, which imping- 
ing on the retina of the eye produce the 
sensation of being able to see this or that 
color. 

The Pacific Northwest seems to be par- 
ticularly favorable to the successful eul- 
tivation of Pansies on a large seale. This 
explains why the plants of that huge 
and justly-famous pansy bed in Wash- 
ington, D. C., come from Oregon seed; 
why superintendents of great parks as 
San Franciseo’s Golden Gate Park and 
many others elsewhere also buy their 
pansy seed from Oregon growers. The 
plants are strong, have long sturdy stems, 
and the blossoms are large and richly- 
colored. It is difficult to imagine it, but 


we are informed it is possible, providing 
soil, climate and other conditions are 
favorable, to get as many as 15,000 plants 
from only one ounce of seeds. 

Now is just the right time to sow 
pansy seeds if you vant strong plants 
for Spring and your Winters are not too 
severe. Where they can withstand the 
rigors of Winter the blooms are large 
and come early the following season. 
According to your particular locality, 
August, September and October are the 
best fall-sowing months. As you know, 
it is always more satisfactory to buy 
from well-known and reliable growers. 
You will be given proper cultural direc- 
tions for your particular locality and 
also may be sure you are getting what 
you ordered. Such pansy specialists will 
take an interest in you because they want 
your goodwill and hope you will return, 
bringing in your wake a long procession 
of your friends. Satisfied customers are 
the best advertisers and growers know 
it well. 

Pansies are said to be free and easy 
mixers; so if by any chance an unusual 
plant appears in your bed, it is advis- 
able to make some slips isolating them 
from the others so they will come true. 
Slips made during the hot midsummer 
season are difficult to root. The best 
time is Fall when the atmosphere is cool 
and moist from fall rains. Be patient, 
however, for it will probably take a 
month or two for them to root; but when 
they do you may feel pretty sure you 
will have your reward in the Spring for 
the plants will be strong and the large 
blooms will be early. Better piach out 
the tip of the slips too after making 
sure they are well rooted; this treatment 
causes the plants to branch out. 

ansies like rich light soil, suitable fer- 
tilizers and the morning sun is better 
than the hot afternoon sun. Frequent 
light watering is more to be preferred 
than heavy soaking at longer intervals. 
Pansies are not especially subject to 
the usual plant diseases. In Califor- 
nia sow bugs seem to be the greatest 


menace tv Pansies. Our little pansy 
friends often express their own little 
peculiarities too. For instance a big 


yellow Pansy with vivid purple edges, 
black center and black rays may by Mid- 
summer show itself merely as a fine big 
yellow bloom with its black center, all 
the purple having mysteriously disap- 
peared only to just as mysteriously re- 
appear again in the Fall to surprise its 
owner. 

White, you remember, is symbolical of 
peace and purity, and the Pansy in the 
language of flowers means thoughts— 
Peace Thoughts. This is why no other 
flower would be more appropriate for na- 
tional peace flower than the White Pansy. 

Have you ever noticed how well Pansies 
photograph in contrast to other flowers? 
If not then watch the pictures of fair 
ladies on the society pages of your Sunday 
papers. It may be a far ery from Orchids 
to Pansies, but nevertheless an inexpen- 
sive corsage of Pansies photographs far 
more effectively than the most expensive 
corsage ot Orchids. Pansies, the flowers 
with Personality and IT! 
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Let’s Start an Iris Garden 


By F. W. CASSEBEER and K. D. SMITH 


HERE are undoubtedly many 

flower enthusiasts who have resolved 

this year to start an Iris Garden of 
their own, especially if they have admired 
some of the beautiful Tall-bearded Irises 
in a neighbor’s garden or at a flower show 
this Spring. What varieties to buy with- 
out spending too much money is then the 
next problem. With such a large number 
of Iris available, there is small wonder 
that confusion exists in the minds of 
beginners. It was this that probably 
prompted a reader of THE FLOWER 
GROWER to write in a few months back, 
asking for a list of twenty-five best 
varieties. 

Since this query was propounded a 
number of lists of Iries have appeared. 
The collaborators of this article have dis- 
cussed such lists on frequent occasions, 
and now gingerly venture to put forth 
one of their own. Obviously a number 
of such lists could easily be prepared and 
no one wants to decide arbitrarily 
that a certain variety should be included 
in the select twenty-five, to the exclusion 
of other equally good Iris. The reader 
must therefore realize that the varieties 
named below are just a few of the many 
that could be mentioned. 

We submit the following list of Twenty- 
five Tall-bearded Iris which we feel are 
worthy of a place in any garden: 


Ambrosia :—White, delieately-flushed pink. 
Andante :—Rich velvety raisin-purple. 
Baldwin :—Large violet-blue self. 
Beau Sabreur:—A 
variegata. 
Blue Velvet: 
purple. 
Cardinal:—Fine violet and 
bicolor. 

Castalia or Sensation: 
medium blues. 

Clara Noyes:—Lovely blend of apricot 
and yellow. 

Dauntless :—Beautiful rose-red. 

Dolly Madison:—Vigorous mauve-and- 
yellow blend. 

Dorothy Dietz: 
bicolor. 

Frieda Mohr :—Uarge tall mauve-pink. 

Grace Sturtevant:—Rich brown-red with 
bright orange beard. 

Helios:—Unusual pale yellow and cream. 

King Juba:—A grand variegata. 

King Midas:—Mahogany and 
buff combination. 

King Tut:—A brillant coppery-red. 

Los Angeles or San Francisco:—Two 
lovely plieatas. 

Mareschal Ney or Mrs. Valerie West :— 
both fine maroons. 

Nene:—Immense red-violet. 

Persia :—Beautiful, large blue blend. 

Pluie d@Or:—Bright golden yellow. 

Rameses:—A grand pink biend. 

Rose Dominion :—Outstanding rose-pink. 

Wambliska or Selene :—Excellent whites. 


charming blended 
Clear velvety dark-blue- 


red-purple 





Fine sturdy 


Large white-and-purple 


golden- 


N preparing a list of twenty-five 
Bearded Irises, a number of factors 
must always be kept in mind. First of all, 
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we feel that anyone seriously considering 
starting an Iris Garden would not want 
older sorts just because they are cheap. 
Such varieties are generally inferior and 
have long ago been replaced by much 
better newer kinds. On the other hand, the 
beginner would probably not want the 
latest expensive novelties since many of 
the moderate-priced Irises are almost as 
good. Furthermore, it is essential that 
all Trises on a really good list, should 
be hardy, vigorous, free-blooming, and 
rapid of inerease, in addition to the 
element of beauty. Availability at many 
rrowers, and distribution throughout the 
country, is still another factor. 

The authors have given considerable 
thought to all of these points in selectinz 
the varieties in the above list. All of the 
Iris mentioned have heen thoroughly 
tested for several years in their separate 
gardens in different localities and under 
widely-different conditions, and have 
given a very good account of themselves. 
All of them are moderate in price—none 
over $1.00 each—and can be purchased 
as a complete collection of 25 varieties 
from almost any of the leading Iris 
growers for less than $15.00. The ma- 
jority of these Irises are of comparatively 
recent origin, having come down in 
price beeause of their rapid increase, and 
compare very favorably with the newest 
expensive introductions. 


The Versatility of 
the Iris 


By FRANK A. WAUGH, (Mass.) 


T is easy to see why the Iris is one 

of the most popular flowers in the 

whole gardening world, suited alike 
to the most aristoeratie estate and the 
most neglected farmyard. One reason in- 
deed lies in the multiplicity of kinds— 
different varieties and whole groups of 
varieties suited to the most diverse 
conditions. 

Consider for a moment that several 
very decorative species of Native Iris are 
to be found in Louisiana, others in the 
central valley of the Missouri, others in 
New England, and others in the moun- 
tains of Oregon. Some of these indeed 
are altogether fit for garden cultivation, 
though for the most part they are sub- 
jects for the iris fan. 

Consider further the many large groups 
of Iris with their widely-differing adapta- 
tions. The common garden varieties are 
mostly of the type known as German 
Iris. Of these there are literally thou- 
sands of varieties and more being in- 
troduced with every nurseryman’s catalog. 
Many of the modern sorts are far superior 
to the old kinds and every gardener 
ought to get a few, seeing how cheap 
they really are and how they thrive and 


multiply. For though the nurseryman 
may ask fifty cents or even a dollar a root 
for some of them, a single cutting will 
soon stock a whole garden if given half 
a chance. 

Then there are the Japanese Iris, not 
so well-known, but equally suited to gen- 
eral cultivation. The flowers are larger 
and even showier than the common Ger 
man Iris. They require a slightly moister 
soil, but otherwise will grow as easily as 
potatoes. 

In many old-fashioned gardens the 
Siberian Iris are already growing. They 
are as tough and hardy as pigweeds and 
very floriferous. About once in three 
years they should be dug up, the roots 
chopped apart, and three-fourths of them 
thrown away; otherwise they multiply so 
rapidly they fairly choke themselves out. 

Various types of Dwarf Iris are to 
be found in the old-time gardens. All of 
these are hardy and worth keeping. 

Hybrid Iris of many kinds are now 
coming into the horticultural trade. Some 
of them are very curious and delightful, 
but for the present they are the playthings 
of experimenters and specialists. Any- 
one who wants some sport trying new 
plants will get endless fun from these 
new hybrids. 

Then there is another whole range of 
varieties known as the Bulbous Iris, or 
catalogued otherwise as Duteh, Spanish, 
and English Iris. They are not well- 
known, though they richly deserve to be. 
In my opinion these are the finest of all. 
One orders the bulbs in August, receives 
them from the dealer in September or 
early October, and plants them like tulips, 
immediately. The following June he 
ealls in all his neighbors to see the 
glorious display. Here is one of the best 
opportunities in the whole realm of 
gardening to add something new and 
worth while to the family flower garden. 

(As my old friend, Professor Waugh, 
points out, the Iris has a wide range of 
possibilities. Not only is it adapted to 
various locations in the garden, and not 
only does it give a wide range of color 
and form, but its simplicity of eulture, 
ease of transplanting, and certainty of 
bloom, make it one of the most desirable, 
if indeed not really the most desirable, 
garden flower in present-day culture.— 
Editor. ) 





Dutch Iris in a 
Massachusetts Garden 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


“If thou art born in the poor man’s hovel, 
flower growing out of the mud.” 


ERE in America we have the lotus 

known to many as the ordinary 

water lily. Like its sisters in the 
Orient, it grows up through the slime and 
so fast you can actually “hear” it grow. 
When it opens its buds, it seems so glad 
to be bursting into bloom that it sounds 
like a little explosion. The American 
lotus, of which we write, grows in some 
places on the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries. There are water lilies in 
other lands whose pads are so large and 
strong they can hold up a ehild. If you 
would like to grow water lilies and do 
not have a pool,—vyour garden perhaps 
being limited to just a window sill,— 
there is a dwarf, nymphaea tetragona, 
that requires a bow! or crock no larger 
than 15 to 18 inches across. It is thought 
to be the smalles lotus under cultivation 
and is very hardy, coming from Siberia 
as it The tiny pads measure not 
more than 4 inches and the flowers no 
larger than 21% inches. 


does. 


The Japanese, like the Chinese, (al- 
though perhaps not to such an extent,) 
are interested in the study of medicinal 
herbs; and recently their interest has 
been revived just as it has been here. 
It is being generally admitted that in 
many cases vegetable medicines benefit 
the sick more than drugs or chemicals, 
besides having the advantage of producing 
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but have wisdom, then thou art like the lotus 


no ill effects. From Japanese herbal 
items we find that seopolia japonica, 
Max., serves as a sedative for rheuma- 
tism and other nervous pains; geranium 
nepalense, Sw., is a popular cure for 
diarrhoea, also boiled down into a thick 
essence is useful for cuts and bruises and 
heals completely without leaving a scar; 
commelina communis, L., is used for sore 
throats; brunella vulgaris, L., after the 
dried flowers of which are distilled, is 
used for urinary diseases; roots of ophio- 
pogon japonicus, Ker. Wal., are used for 
tonic and coughs; juice of macleya 
cordata, R. Br., is good for ringworms. 


Among the useful seeds are numbered 
anise, especially useful in cough medi- 
cines; caraway, celery, coriander, fennel 
seeds, and cloves, all of them stimulating, 
and used with other herbs as aromatics. 


Birds love berries, no one will deny 
that, but why? Perhaps for their medi- 
einal virtues. It is also believed that the 
acids may have some effect on the genera- 
tive processes. Juniper berries are useful 
for kidneys and dropsy; poke berries for 
chronic rheumatism and several other ail- 
ments; prickly ash for rheumatism, 
paralysis, and some skin troubles; saw 
palmetto recommended as a “pepper up,” 
exceedingly useful in wasting diseases, a 
great strength builder and restorer of 
lost energy. Our Redmen used to take 


passion flower also to renew lost vitality. 
Sumach berries are useful in kidney and 
bladder troubles; certain fevers also. 
Lack of desire is the greatest riches. 
—SENECA 


Although various experiments have been 
made here in the United States to grow 
tea plants and also coffee plants, the 
results have not been successful. Both 
these plants have really lovely blossoms, 
although few are familiar with them. In 
San Francisco there is a large coffee im- 
porting company, in the office of which 
crows a huge coffee plant. Each vear 
there is a wealth of blossoms. But just 
as with tea, there are really very palatable 
and much more healthful substitutes than 
the real article. Frequently you have read 
on this page how to make healthful teas, 
and very pleasant to drink they are. 

Here are a few substitutes for coffee. 
Our early Americans made coffee from 
parched corn as well as acorns, and later 
on used ordinary horsebeans which were 
first roasted and then ground. 

But we have another, and a still-better 
substitute with a good flavor and rich 
Java-like brown color when prepared as 
ordinary coffee. There is an additional 
advantage not to be overlooked;— it is 
not only harmless, put positively healthful 
to drink, and considered excellent for the 
nerves. It will grow in almost any part of 
our country, is easy to cultivate, and not 
the least bit fussy about its care. This 
marvel is nothing else than an early 
variety of that exceedingly versatile soy 
bean, about which you have read so much 
as being good for a _ thousand-and-one 
things. A nourishing milk is now made 


from it. Bernard Shaw prefers it—when 
he ean get it—to cow’s milk. It is put 
up here in the United States. 

But back to the coffee bean. Why not 
try growing some yourselves? The horse- 
bean and soy are kin folks. For the 


information and pleasure of readers who 
do not know what a tea blossom or coffee 
blossom looks like, we are pleased to show 
here a good photograph of the tea plant. 
By the way, the so-called black tea and 
green teas are not difficult kinds; all from 
the same plants, but the difference lies in 
the euring and preparation of the leaves. 
It is claimed that if you insist on drinking 
genuine tea, for nervous people the 
Chinese and Japanese teas are much to be 
preferred to the India teas of Ceylon and 
Bengal. 


The methods of preserving cut flowers 
in Japan are guarded with great jealousy 
and secrecy. Their methods too are en- 
tirely different from ours. In Summer, 
flowers being prepared for the market, are 
usually left for a time where it is exceed- 
ingly cool, sometimes near the ice. In 
Japan it is just the opposite. They make 
an effort to provide for the flowers the 
same atmospheric conditions as exist when 
the flowers are gathered. Thus in Winter, 
or at a time when it is very cool, then 
only are flowers placed in extra cold water 
for a few hours before preparing them 
for the market. In the seasons of greatest 
heat the flowers are given the artificial 
warmth they are accustomed to. This is 


(Continued on page 443) 
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August Activities In Southern Gardens 


By JULIA LESTER DILLON, (5. C.) 


EEP the spray pumps working. 

Use Massey dust on roses philox, 

zinnias, verbenas, marigolds, and 
other plants where mildew prevails. Fight 
the white files and with miscible 
oil sprays. Midsummer work against 
the pests is a continuous operation, 


seale, 


Coniferous evergreens must be sheared 
in February and August if they are to 
be trim and neat, and with growth close 
to the central stems. The smaller ones 
need only to have the tip of each spray 
cut, but the large ones need the pruning 
and hedge shears—use them now. 


The tall-growing eypresses not only 
need this pruning, but the branches must 
be tied tu the central stem and to the 
stake which supports the whole plant. 
An iron pipe is commonly used. 

Cupressus sempervirens pyramidalis, 
and cupressus semp. pyr. royalii are the 
tallest aecents in the garden and must be 
clipped and tied so as to preserve their 
symmetry at all times. 

Cupressus arizonicea is one of the best, 
and since the tree has definite character 
only the tips of the branches should be 
clipped. It does not require staking. 

The heavy-growing cedrus deodara, e. 
libani, eedrus atlantiea, and Cunninghamia 
lanceolata, with the spruce and pine trees, 
need only to have the dead wood removed. 
The incense cedar, libocedrus decurrens, 
should be lightly clipped. 


The junipers are the best coniferous 
evergreens for southern growers. All of 
them respond well to shearing. Juniperus 
virginiana glauca grows into a large tree 
if lightly clipped. Where used for defi- 
nite accents and needed to be grown in 
pyramidal form, regular shearing will 
make it into a perfect cone. As a tree 
it is more distinctive and characteristic 
with only tip shearing. Juniperus japon- 
ica sylvestris, sometimes ealled femina, 
is a very rampant grower and _ needs 
heavy cutting. Juniperus communis soon 
becomes seraggy if left untrimmed. 
Hibernica needs little clipping. 

The globular juniperus excelsa stricta 
should be kept growing from the ground 
by clipping the tips of each spray. 

The spreading junipers used as ground 
covers need only to be slightly sheared, 
with the exception of pfitzeriana much 
used for foundation planting. This must 
be sheared often and severely. Squamata, 
sabina, japonica, and canadensis grow 
well and neatly if clipped only a little on 
the tops. 


The Japanese eypresses, chamaecyparis 
or retinosporas, are the worst offenders 
when it comes to dead and brown leaves 


on the central stems with seraggy and 
ragged growths. Retinospors plumosa, 


retinospora plumosa pisifera, and retin- 
ospora squarrosa veitchi need more shear- 
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ing at regular times than any of the other 
coniters. They respond to treatment 
beautifully. Retinospora obtusa. and 
retinospora obtusa nana being of dwarf 
habit need little shearing. 


The thuyas and biotas must not be 
overlooked. All of tiem require constant 
shearing. Do it now. 


Before the shears get rusty, go to the 


hedges. Severe midsummer pruning is 
indicated. Shear on the sides as well as 


on the top to induce a growth from the 


ground up. Hedges of abelia, roses, 
iismunum = primulinum, and ligustrum 


amurense, lucidum, and japonicum should 
be trimmed closely at this season. 





If new plants are needed to fill in, take 
the hardwood clippings as they are cut 
off, set them in a sandy spot, preferably 
shaded, with an abundant water supply; 
and in a short while new plants will be 
ready to fill the gaps. 





Keep the blooms cut on the summer- 
flowering shrubs, perennials, and annuals 
to extend the season of bloom. 

Seed sowing for spring bloom is in 
order. 

Plant seeds of rust-proof antirrhinums 
of all colors. Cynoglossums, gaillardias, 
calendulas, dianthus barbatus, dianthus of 
other varieties, winter stocks, and linums 
planted now will be ready for October 
transplanting and bloom freely in the 
Spring. 


Delphiniums, hollyhoeks, aquilegias, 
and digitalis can also be planted, but will 
not bloom until another yvear;—so it 
seems wiser to wait until Winter is over 
and start the new crop in the Spring. 


Of the sweet Williams, dianthus bar- 
batus, use Newport Pink, Scarlet Beauty, 
and Velvety Maroon. For good taste 
omit the variegated. 

The searlet double everblooming dian- 
thus latifolius atrococcineus fl. pl. is one 
of the most satisfactory perennials. The 
seed germinates very freely; the plants 
reseed, and once planted they give rich 
colof from season to season. 

The clove pinks dianthus plumarius, 
double and single, with their delightful 
fragrance are modern favorites as they 
were in the gardens of older days. 

The charming cheddar pinks, dianthus 
caesius, are easily grown and fine for 
edging as well as for rock gardens. Dian- 
thus deltoides, the maiden pink, and the 
dianthus allwoodii alpinus are fine rock 
garden plants also. 

The much-advertised dianthus, Sweet 
Wivelsfield, runs so largely to magenta 


tones and variegated colors that it is best 
omitted. 

The winter stocks are delightful plants. 
The colors are so soft and rich, the frag- 
rance so pungent, that every gardener 
should grow them. Use the winter-flower- 
ing seed. The Nice strain is best. Both 
single and double are worth while. 


Calendulas give an entirely different 
color range and provide strong accents. 

English daisies, violas and _ pansies 
should also be planted in August, but 
experience shows that it is quite as eco- 
nomical and much easier to secure plants 
that have been started in cvoler secitons. 
They must be shaded so heavily in the 
hot weather that in the South the seed- 
lings are spindly and weak. 


All the other seeds mentioned above 
should be planted by mid-August. Sow 


them in boxes in half shade or in nursery 
rows, and sereen them with cheesecloth 
after the heavy coverings are removed 
following germination. 

The seedlings will be ready for October 
transplanting and will carry through the 
Winter without injury. 

Stocks, snapdragons, and ealendulas 
should be planted so that shrubbery or 
trees make a windbreak to protect them 
from the winter winds. The other plants 
are perfectly hardy. During the severe 
Winter of 1935 anxious gardeners trem- 
bled for fear they had lost their calen- 
dulas, stocks, and snapdragons, but never 
have they given finer results than through 
this Spring and on into June. 

Therefore, it is wise and safe to plant 
them. 


Autumn Planting 


HERE is much to be said in favor 

of fall planting of perennials and 
also many shrubs. Most plants are best 
moved during their dormant season, 
which is usually September and October, 
as by planting then we get the new roots 
into the ground just before the tiny new 
roots begin to grow. This is also the 
time to separate and transplant many 
varieties of perennials. Peonies planted 
at this time seldom go back, and are 
ready to bloom in the Spring. Oriental 
poppies should be transplanted in 
August or September when they are 
dormant. 

Last Autumn I transplanted many of 
my phlox, since I wished to make a new 
border, and they looked better this 
Spring and Summer than they have for 
years, and I expect better bloom. 

Most lilies should be planted in Octo- 
ber, but there are a few that are positive 
in their preference for August planting. 
American Turk’s eap lily, lilium eandi- 
dum, umbellatum lily,—in faet all June- 
blooming lilies,—should be planted in 
August or September. 


M. M. Wricut, (Ohio) 
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Timely Suggestions for August 


By ESTHER C. GRAYSON, (N. J.) 


F you are planning a new lawn, early 
| August is the time to begin its prep- 

aration. Dig the soil and fork it 
thoroughly, adding lime, peat moss, and 
bonemeal or acid phosphate. Then let 
the area lie idle for a week or two, during 
which time any weeds near the surface 


will appear. At the end of this rest 
period, rake over and destroy all young 


weeds; and when the ground has been 
pulverized, sow the grass seed. The good 
start provided by the fall growth of the 
new seed will assure a fine lawn next 
year, especially as most of the weeds will 
not raise their heads again before Spring. 
Through the autumn months the grass 
roots therefore have a first-rate chance 
to develop unimpeded. 


Early in the month it is well to cut 
back pinks, aubretias, arabis, and other 
spring-blooming perennials which are not 
to be divided or transplanted. This 
treatment will make a strong spring 
growth and free flowering in 1937. 


Dahlias will produce finer blooms and 
will present a more sturdy, compact 
appearance generally if they are pinched 
back early in August. With the large- 
flowered varieties, permit each stem to 
produce but one blossom, and only about 
five stems should be left on each plant. 
With the smaller types it is sufficient to 
remove the surplus shoots. 


Dahlias must also be watched in August 
for leaf hoppers. A pyrethrum spray 
will control this common pest if you use 
it every week or ten days. 


Other insects which often appear at 
this time of year are the lice which infest 
hardy chrysanthemum plants. Nicotine 
or pyrethrum dust will control these. 


This is the period for the last pruning 


of hardy chrysanthemums to prevent 
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sprawling, straggly plants at the time 


of bloom. 

If the faded blossoms of eanterbury 
bells and hollyhocks are remdved early in 
August, you will be rewarded by anuther 
blooming period during the Autumn. If, 
on the other hand, the flowers go to seed, 
they will produce a crop of young plants 
ready for bloom next Summer. 


Unless you attended to it in late July, 


prepare your seed-bed now and _ plant 
Siberian wallflower, English daisies, 
annual pinks, myosotis, ete., for spring 
blossoming. 


If you have a vegetable garden, plant 
an early August crop of spinach, lettuce, 
and radishes, together with any other 
things which need cool nights for proper 
development. 


Are you planning to exhibit in one of 
the autumn flower shows? If you are, 
prepare during this time for the great 
day to come and so make sure of several 
blue ribbons. Select the plants which you 
count upon to produce show blooms and 
give them some extra-quick nourishment 
by dissolving two tablespoonsful of ni- 
trate of soda or sulphate of ammonia in 
two gallons of water, and applying 
freely to the roots after the soil has been 
thoroughly moistened with plain water. 
Bone flour (not meal) will provide a 
valuable supplement to the quicker and 
less-lasting liquid nourishment. 


Disbudding of plants for show purposes 
will give finer individual blooms. If you 
are fearful of the attack of some insect, 
you can make sure of perfect blossoms 
by inserting flower buds in cellophane, 
bread or candy bags fastened loosely 
about the stems. 


Madonna lily bulbs should be planted 


now so that they may make a strong leaf 
growth during the Fall. Fall-blooming 
crocuses may also be planted at this time. 


Garden lilies appreciate a mulch of 
grass cuttings during the “dog davs.” for 
they need moisture about their roots. 


Perennial vines fill a real need in every 
garden for covering some dead tree or 
unsightly wall. Deciduous varieties can 
be planted in August in their permanent 
locations. 


Stake tall gladiolus plants now to 
prevent breakage in wind and rain. It is 


wise to cut these blooms while the lower 
flowerlets are still closed so that the spikes 
will last longer tor indoor arrangements. 


Phlox will give a fine mass of August 
bloom if frequently sprayed or dusted, 
against mildew, with Bordeaux mixture, 
and if kept well watered during the 
blossoming period. 


Stem cuttings of perennial phlox will 
root in late Summer if planted in a frame 
providing partial shade. These will winter 
successfully with protection and are ready 


in the Spring for transplanting to 
permanent positions. 

Broad-leaved evergreens, box, pines, 
hemlocks, and other conifers can be 


planted about the third week in August 
or as soon as the fall rains begin. They 
need constant moisture when newly 
planted and it is especially essential that 
they be kept well watered through any 
hot, dry spells which may come. In mak- 
ing these plantings, carefully follow the 
instructions of the nurseryman from 
whom the plants are purchased as to soil 
preparation, ete.; or consult a reliable 
book on the subject. Many evergreens are 
lost yearly through careless planting and 
ineorrect soil conditions. 


Late August is the best period for tak- 
ing up any house plants which have been 
taken from their pots and planted out 
in the garden last Spring. Most of these 
will require pots larger than those from 
which they were removed. Use rich pot- 
ting soil with a layer of sand in the 
bottom of each to assure good drainage. 
Cut back quite severely and then sink the 
pots in a convenient outdoor location. 
These house plants will then be ready to 
bring indoors during late September. 


When doing this potting, the pruned 
portions of the plants can be used for 


cuttings. Heliotrope, geraniums, begon- 
ias, lantanas, and others will root readily 


in moist sand packed in flats or bulb pans. 


In late August, purchase and plant 
pednies for best results. The eyes should 
not be more than two inches below the 
surface. Locate the plants three and a 
half feet apart in well-prepared soil. 
Since they can remain in the same location 
for years, it is wise to give them plenty of 
room to grow when planting. 

Oriental poppies, peonies, Japanese and 
Siberian iris, bleeding heart, s«nchusa, 


and bell flower can be divided and root 
cuttings made during August. 


Narcissus bulbs may also be set out now 
rather than in September, thus saving time 


(Continued on page 430) 
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Reviews of the New Books 


By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


THE BOOK OF GARDEN MAGIC. By 


Roy FE. Biles. Art Work by Jos. E. 
Ebertz. 210 pages. The Book of Gar- 
den Magic, Chamber of Commerce 


Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A new edition of this splendid garden 
scrapbook has recently appeared and 
practical gardeners who did not secure 
one of the earlier copies should certainly 
invest in this larger edition. 

Mr. Biles has written and compiled 
material on almost every conceivable gar- 
den subject, and the text is freely illus- 
trated with line drawings and photo- 
graphs. The waterproof cover is of 
looseleaf design and allows ample space 
for the insertion of the gardener’s notes 
on subjects of special interest, for pages 
from magazines or other desired inser- 
tions. Once The Book of Garden Magic 
becomes a habit, it provides a complete 
and most valuable garden file between its 
two covers. 

In the foreword the author tells us that 
he has learned how to garden by his own 
mistakes and quotes this excerpt from 
THe FLower GROWER: 


“Tt is a fact that the authorities are 
often not the best ones for beginners, 
or even average gardeners, to go to for 
advice. Their information is, indeed, 
liable to be too brief. They take too 
much for granted, and cannot get the 
common scrub’s viewpoint. Then, too, 
they just don’t know the answers to 
many questions such as come to you. 
The reason is simple. The man who 
does his work perfectly makes no mis- 
takes, therefore, he does not know how 
to advise those who do. But the duffer 
who has blundered and found a way out, 
can tell others how to correct or avoid 
those same mistakes. That is why great 
men’s children so often fail to amount 
to anything, while those who would be 
classed as failures, raise their children 
to be geniuses.” 


A glance at the index shows that the 
author has chapters on greenhouses, rock 
gardens, water gardens, trees, evergreens, 
vines, and many other subjects of vital 
interest to the amateur gardener. The 
monthly calender is also an important 
feature. 

Garden Magic is 
specific, and reliable. Its form will ree- 
ommend it to many who have already 
acquired the serapbook habit. Others will 
cultivate the: mania by the use of this 
volume. 


simply expressed, 


GARDENS AND GARDENING. Edited 
by I’. A. Mercer. Profusely illustrated. 
126 pages. The Studio Limited, Lon- 
don, and The Studio Publications, Inc., 
381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. Paper $3.50. 
Cloth $4.50. 


The 1936 volume offers articles on 
Dahlias and How to Grow Them; Amer- 
ican Herbaceous Plants—Their Place in 
the Garden; Japanese Miniature Trees; 
and Summer Flowers—Choice and Group- 
ing, together with a very fine series of 
illustrations with notes by D. H. B. 
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Symons-Jeune on Gardens of All Coun- 
tries. 

Gardens and Gardening is an English 
compilation, edited annually and planned 
to provide each year fresh authoritative 
information and illustrative material for 
amateur gardeners everywhere. A _ col- 
lection of the various editions forms a 
valuable bookshelf in any garden library. 

Clarence Elliott has contributed the 
article on Summer Flowers—Choice and 
Grouping; and all those who know his 
recent splendid book, Rock Garden Plants, 
will want to read what he has to say on 
any garden subject. 

The fine illustrations accompanying all 
the articles make Gardens and Gardening 
a delight to the eye, and this is especially 
true of the photogravures for Evangeline 
Vernon’s article on Japanese Miniature 
Trees. This contains detailed instruetion 
for the training and care of these inter- 
esting specimens. 

Dahlias and How to Grow Them, by 
D. B. Crane, Chairman of the British 
National Dahlia Society Executive Com- 
mittee, will be of supreme interest to 
many readers. 

The selection of photographs for Gar- 
dens from All Countries is discerning and 
artistie in almost every instance, with the 
gardens of Great Britain leading the field. 


THE WINDOW GARDEN. By Bessie 


Raymond Burton. Illustrated. 158 
pages. Orange Judd Publishing Co., 
N.Y. C. $1.50. 


Geraniums, begonias, and the various 
bulbs, each have a full chapter to them- 
selves. The method of home hybridiza- 
tion of geraniums is diseussed, as well as 
propagation and general culture. Manv 
unusual varieties are carefully described. 
There is much to be learned also in the 
chapter on begonias, with descriptions of 
some thirty odd types. Though here and 
there one comes upon a eultural note 
culled from the author’s experience, there 
is little practical information in this ehap- 
ter*on the actual growing of begonias. 

Bulbs of many sorts are suggested as 
house plants and here in each instance we 
have definite cultural directions for fore- 
ing and after care. The ardent indoor 
gardener will be inspired by this chap- 
ter to try all sorts of less-known bulbous 
plants. 

The section entitled “Unusual Plants,” 
diseusses almost every house plant not 
embraced in the preceding chapters. 

The section on plants for hanging pots 
is especially weleome to all window 
gardeners, and there are to be found 
here many valuable cultural notes. 

The opening chapter is devoted to soil 
and culture, and the third to plotting and 
watering, and these give dependable gen- 
eral advice. In dealing with house plants, 
however, one is assembling a company 
from the four corners of the earth, from 
the burning sands of Africa and the 
slopes of the Himalayas, and it is impos- 
sible to give general cultural directions 
which will produce generally good results. 


There is a very fine section devoted to 
propagation and this will give many 
amateur growers fresh courage to go on 
and to sueceed with the delicate task. 

A eross index makes it possible for 
the reader to find in a moment all that 
the author has to tell about each plant 
mentioned. 


NEW FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS. 
By Mrs. Walter R. Hine. Illustrated. 
159 pages. Charles Scribners’ Sons. 
$2.75. 


Mrs. Hine has so long been an authority 
on flower arrangement, that a new book 
from her pen is eagerly read by all 
flower artists. 

In her s°vond volume on the subject, 
Mrs. Hine has begun with that very im- 
portant subject—the principles of flower 
arrangement. In this chapter she quotes 
from two well-known artists and lecturers 
on Design in Flower Arrangement and 
on Colour, who have done so much for 
distinguished flower art in the metro- 
politan area during the last twelve months. 


The chapter entitled “Horticulture and 
Flower Arrangement” is really the story 
of Mrs. Hines’ own garden enthusiasms 
and their relation to indoor floral decora- 
tion. Primula, violets, and narcissi are 
the three flowers really discussed; and 
though the chapter heading is a bit broad 
for so limited a field, the text is of very 
real interest because it is written with 
the intention of inspiring gardeners to 
grow a few new things each year for out- 
door and indoor eolor and beauty. 

Exotie plant material, evergreens: and 
dried branches, weeds and unusual plant 
material, florist flowers, table arrange- 
ment, still-life pictures, arrangements of 
living plants, and planning and staging 
a small flower show, are the other mat- 
ters diseussed. 

Exhibitors in current flower shows will 
turn eagerly to the section devoted to 
evergreens and dried material for new 
ideas along these lines. Though no real 
lists of plants are given, a number of 
rood suggestions are offered. There is 
excellent advice available also in the see- 
tion on living plant arrangements. 

The chapter on Table Arrangement will 
be a godsend to the up-to-date hostess 
who needs assistance in the matter of table 
decoration. The photographs accompany- 
ing this part of the text are especially 
fine. 

Mrs. Hine is well equipped to give 
instruction on the presentation of a 
flower show, and the final chapter on 
this subject should alone sell many copies 
of the book. The duties of each com- 
mittee are summarized and there are valu- 
able suggestions both on the general con- 
duet of the show and on desirable classes 
for smaller exhibits. 

The admirable make-up of the book— 
generous in size, on excellent paper, well 
printed and illustrated throughout with 
distinctive photography—will make its 
close study a joy to the reader. 
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Purslane, a typical Succulent not altogether desirable in our gardens 


A Cactus or a Succulent —Which Is It ? 


By MARY C. 


O THE novice in eactus lore, al- 
most any plant with thick fleshy 


leaves and stems looks like a Cae- 
tus. Then, if the plant has spines, at 
once the decision is made that it is most 
surely a Cactus. This conclusion may 
be very far from correct. 

The subject at hand might be a sharp- 
spiked century plant, which is certainly 
not a Cactus. It is, instead, a Suceu- 
lent, and one of the numerous lily fam- 
ily. Or, perchance, the plant at hand 
might be a stapelia, a huernia, or a 
caralluma with odd soft spines and 
nodules, each of them belonging to the 
milkweeds. 


Again, the plant might be a_ very 
spiny, cactus-like euphorbia having 


milky juice, a native of South Afriea. 
All of these are Succulents and the 
novice might say, “A spiny plant may 
or may not be a Cactus, but if it has 
milky juice I’ll be sure, then, that it’s 
a euphorbia, a Suceulent, not a Cactus.” 
That’s still another bad miss, for some 
Cactuses, too, have milky juices! 

One might be inspecting an _ astro- 
phytum asterias that looks exactly like 
a eunning sea urehin right out of the 
ocean, or a sleek astrophytum myrios- 
tigma, a perfect miniature bishop’s eap, 
and say, “What eute little Succulents!” 
They are, indeed. Also, these plants, 
although they do not look the part, are 
true Caetuses. 

So, unless one ean really learn the 
truth in this matter of identity, he’ll 
often have to guess again. 

A Sueculent is a plant with fat leaves 
and stems which store and conserve mo’s- 
ture for the purpose of resisting drought. 
This type of plant is found in every 
walk of life, in near'y every country, 
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SHAW, (Calif.) 


and in more then a dozen plant families. 

Among Succulents most -ecommon and 
best-known is that brilliant-flowered lit- 
tle trailer, happiest where the sun is 
hottest, the common portulaca. Its 
lowly cousin, purs'ane, infringes upon 
the rights of the garden vegetables, and 
often makes a veritable nuisance of it- 
self, although in some places it is used 
for greens, salads, and even for pickles. 

Then, there is live-for-ever, botanic- 
ally known as bryophyllum, and reeog- 
nized by every country child as it makes 
its appearance in the same fence cor- 
ners, and by or on the very same stone 
walls each and every Spring as the years 
come and go. 


HE Cactus Clan is but one family 

in the great order of Succulents. 
Cactuses, then, with a very few excep- 
tions, are Sneculents; but not nearly all 
Sueculents happen to be Cactuses. If, 
however, a succulent plant is a true 
perennial having two seed leaves, a one- 
celled seed-pod below the petals and 
sepals of the bloom, and spine cushions, 
it is without question a true Cactus. 

Because of the activities of colleetors 
and growers, Cactuses are now found the 
world over; but they are native to the 
American continents, only. 

Ages back, ancestors of 
were thorny plants and shrubs with but 
slightly sueculent leaves and stems quite 
like the present form of Cactus known 
as pereskia. 

This plant has luxuriant foliage, flow- 
ers and fruit that clearly indicate a life 
in the tropies with an abundance of heat 
and moisture. 

But in the long ago, for some rea- 
son or other, the rainfall became less 


the Cactus 


and less, and the Cactuses gradually but 
surely changed their forms and habits 
in order to adapt themselves to their 
new environment of arid conditions and 
prolonged drought. 

The plants, to conserve moisture, 
dropped their leaves and developed thick, 
fat stems, and globular shapes. They 
took on fiercer spines and acrid juices 
for protection against foraging and 
thirsty animals and so became what 
they are. 

This, then, is how the Cactus Fam- 
ily in the great class of Succulents, 
really came to be. It is but another 
strange example showing the conquest 
of environment over inheritance; in this 
instance the action taking place in the 
vegetable world. 


Operating on Pandanus Plants 


()"5 two three-foot pandanus plants, 
which we valued as a gift from a 
departed friend, had followed their usual 
tendency of growing weak in the knees. 
One. in spite of stout stakes, was about 
broken off at the soil-line. As it had a 
number of aerial prop roots, a foot up 
the stem, (which, however, did not reach 
the soil), we determined to try a “kill 
or cure” experiment. 

We cut the tops off about ten inches 
above the soil and just below the lowest 
prop root, and planted it in fresh soil; 
discarding the old root, and kept shaded 
and moist but not wet for a couple 
of months. 

A number of the lower leaves dried 
up, but in three months it was growing 
nicely. Later we did the same with the 
other plant and now have two large 
sturdy plants. True, we could have, and 
did, start some of the numerous off- 
shoots, but we wanted to save the original 
plants if possible. 

We find the Pandanus a handsome and 
easily-managed plant. Ours thrive in 
an east window on a stand built above 
the hot water radiator, about as trying 
a situation as one could- find, the heat 
often being extreme. However, we keep 
a dozen thicknesses of newspaper, always 
soaking wet, beneath the saucers, to 
counteract the dry heat and to give off 
moisture. Others thrive on a table six 
feet back from the window but lose their 
handsome white stripes if they are in 
the shade. 

While they like sun, too direct expo- 
sure to overhead rays will burn and sear 
their leaves; it bleaches and dries them 
out and causes them to die off. 

The numerous offshoots root easily, but 
beware of keeping them or the old plants 
too wet, or they will rot off at the soil- 
line every time. It is best to let the 
offshoots get eight to ten inches of growth 
before removing them.from the parent 
plant. Soil should be well drained. A 
good weekly spraying in the tub with 
a rubber bath spray, especially on the 
under side of the leaves, and occasional 
spraying with Red Arrow or other good 
insecticide, keeps ours healthy. 

In Summer keep outdoors but sheltered 
from too much sun and too much wet, 
except for an occasional rain bath. They 
thrive in relatively small pots. 


Mrs. J. E. PautHamus, (Penna.) 
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Little Sapsucker 


\ 7 HIRLING along through the country 

as if there were not enough time 
available to consider anything but the 
speedometer and the velocity at which 
they were traveling, the tourists passed; 
and behind them in the dust fluttered a 
poor little victim, bruised and broken. It 
was only a Sapsucker, but helpless and 
in need of eare. 

We picked him up gently, but he 
screamed in fear. What was in his little 
mind, no one can say; but his fine wings 
that had always before earried him out 
of harm’s way no longer answered his 
need, and one slender leg hung broken at 
his side. 

Cupped in our hands we earried him 
home. Almost before we reached the door 
we could feel his body yielding to our 
touch, and his bright eyes began to lose 
their look of fear. It was almost unbe- 
lievable that a wild bird should come to 
know us in so short a time, but within two 
days we were friends, and he was quick 
to recognize the hand that fed him. Once 
a neighbor offered him a berry, and he 
drew away and screamed with fright, but 
as I approached he tried to work his poor 
little crippled budy toward me, and was 
quite ready to accept the berry I offered. 

It was somewhat of a problem to know 
how to feed a boarder who had been used 
to hammering his living out of tall trees, 
but we knew insects and sap were at least 
part of his diet, so we gave him flies, 
sweetened water, and berries. He was 
especially fond of the berries, and pre- 
ferred them broken into bits; then he 
would run out his long tongue and sip the 
juice before he ate the berry. 

He soon learned what the fly spatter 
was used for, and would watch with in- 
terest when we were getting flies for him. 

He liked to ride in our hands to and 
from the garden, and would sit very still, 
his head nodding as if he approved of 
everything. 

But the ear had inflicted an injury 
from which he did not reeover, and one 
morning we found Little Sapsucker dead 
in his box. 

At least, he had not died hungry or 
afraid; and knowing him intimately had 
added to our interest in our feathered 
neighbors. We need the birds, and they 
need our protection. 


Mauve Boyce Ricuarpson, ( Vt.) 


“Bill Penguin” 


VER a year ago a certain lady Pen- 

guin chose a likely spot on the shore 
of one of the Galapagos Islands. With- 
out bothering to build a nest she laid her 
single egg. It hatehed into as comical a 
baby-chick as could be imagined. 

Both parents tended the precious 
youngster; but one day big Sam from off 
a passing boat picked up the plump little 
Penguin, and walked away with him. 

“You’re sure a cute one,” he told the 
bird, “and for a pet you’d just about 
suit that buddy of mine.” When the boat 
reached port Sam gave the Penguin to 
his friend at Hermosa Beach, California. 

Bill is tame and sociable, and his sleek- 
ness reminds one of a seal. His legs and 
tail are short, and his bits of wings are 
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Young Bill Penguin 


only scaly, pinfeathery flippers. They’re 
no good for flying, but for balancing are 
quite okay. 

Bill has red eyes, an erect carriage, 
and a nice white apron to keep his front 
clean while he eats his two pounds of 
fresh fish each and every day. Besides 
the fish there’s just . plenty of 
water. 

Bill’s house is a sea-breezy pen in the 
garden. 

When he takes much-needed exercise, 
for Bill’s inclined to obesity, he waddles 
after his master or away from 
him, as the spirit moves. 

Bill Penguin has no fear of anything. 
He appears to be healthy, happy, and 
certainly looks wise, in his new home far, 
far away from the Galapagos where he 
was hatched. 


Mary C. SuHaw, (Calif.) 


Homes for Wrens 


RENS are not too particular about 

the nest box they occupy. In my 
opinion, they are more likely to look to 
the surroundings. They like the atmos- 
phere and home life of human beings; 
and if your yard and garden are accept- 
able, they will find a place in your porch 
vines or in a small nearby tree. They 
like shrubbery and may settle close to 
your doorway or walk. 

Experience teaches us that there is a 
best way to build a Wren House. The 
inside dimensions should be four inches 
square and six inches deep. The bottom 
should have two quarter-inch holes in 
opposite corners for ventilation and 
drainage, and a hole of the same size in 
each side at the top for ventilation. The 
entrance should be five inches above the 
floor level and should be the size of a 
quarter dollar. A better entrance would 
be a horizontal opening seven-eighths-ineh 
high by two inches wide; this will permit 
the birds to enter with long twigs. 

There need not be a step or roost at 
the entrance, but if you choose to make 
one, make it from a twig about the size 


of a pencil and place it near the bottom 
of the box. By using a pair of screw 
eyes and hooks you can make the front 
removable for cleaning. White, green, 
or brown, or combinations of these, are 
acceptable colors and wood is the best 
material. Put a piece of roofing paper 
over the top. 

The back board should be a third 
longer than the house so as to have some- 
thing to nail through when placing the 
house, to avoid splitting or perhaps have 
a nail extend through, for the nestlings 
to get hurt on. One house is not enough; 
have at least three, for it sometimes 
happens that they will build a nest and 
not use it, starting another one immedi- 
ately. 

I have just made a three-story Wren 
House of three compartments; an en- 
trance in front and one on each side. 
The front is removable and the wood is 
treated with creosote and will not be 
painted. The dimensions are correct and 
the details of ventilation and drainage are 
included. This may be getting too famil- 
iar, but from my observations I think it 
will be a successful experiment. 

Place the Wren House six to eight 
feet above the ground and take precau- 
tions against cats. You may not be suc- 
cessful the first year. All birds like to 
observe a homesite for some time before 
settling down. Even birds you have had 
for years, may leave if you make a few 
changes about your yard. Moving an old 
chicken pen will make the birds more 
suspicious than if you had built new. 


JAMES B. Rosinson, (Penna.) 


Woodpecker Shows Reasoning 
Power 


| LIVED at one time on a ranch in 
Colorado. From my experience I will 
give you an example of bird reasoning. 

During the day my father worked in 
his garden by the house. He had placed 
a box of black walnuts (which you know 
are very hard to erack) on a bench that 
stood under a tree near the house. 

When tired from his work, he would 
sit on this bench, erack a few nuts, and 
eat them. Coming in to dinner one day, 
he looked out and saw a who'e nut on 
the block. 

“T did not leave a whole nut on the 
block,” he exclaimed. Going outside, he 
cracked the nut and ate it. 

At night when he came in, he again 
looked out and saw a whole nut on the 
block! 

I suggested, “It might be a squirrel 
that put it there.” 

Going out he cracked it; then he came 
in and we both watched. 

In a short time a big Woodpecker flew 
down. Eating some of the crumbs, he 
then hid some up in the tree. Then fly- 
ing down into the box of nuts, he picked 
up a whole nut and placed it on the block! 
For father to crack, of course! 

Wouldn’t you eall that reason? 

These Woodpeckers lived in a woods 
about 14 mile away. Father could rap 
with his hammer on the block any time 
of day, and this bird would fly to the 
tree over the bench. 


Harriet Lovesoy, (Calif.) 
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An arch of Climbing Roses frames an enchanting 
view of the Botanic Gardens in Fort Worth, Texas 


Trains Children in Gardening 


and Nature Study 


By KITTY BARRY, (Texas) 


ORT WORTH, Texas, is to be 
F  congentutated on its activities in 

favor of the children and in favor 
of gardening and nature subjects gen- 
erally. Here is the way they do it. 

Children in the public schools of that 
city take regular courses in The Garden 
Center, an institution founded to foster 
the art and science of gardening. Their 
studies in The Center form a part of their 
standard school activities, for which 
credits are given. 

The Garden Center is a new institu- 
tion in Fort Worth. The garden cen- 
ter idea is new in America. They are 
being created to meet the need for cen- 
tralized bureaus of information on local 
garden problems. Usually members of 
garden clubs establish them. 

The Fort Worth Garden Center was 
opened the first week in June, 1935. Pro- 
grams were started immediately for chil- 
dren, although the schools were not in 
session. Those operating The Center felt 
that it was vital to arouse the interest 
of young people from the very begin- 
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ning. So, the summer programs, although 
informal in nature, were attractive. 
Music formed a part of every program. 
On Thursday morning each week, school 
children met in The Center, or in the 
shelter house in the rose garden, or back 
in the woods in the Council Ring on the 


main nature trail, for instruction and 
research work. 
Characteristic subjects for summer 


programs were: “Hobbies,” “Fishing as 
a Fine Art,” “Fish Collections,” Rocks 
and Geology,” “Wild Flowers,’ and 
“Cotton.” Reviews of books for children 
were given, and legends of birds and 
flowers were related. The children en- 
joyed the programs so much that they 
began coming to the Botanic Gardens 
“on their own.” 

Children collected butterflies and day 
moths and night moths last Summer in 
the Botanic Gardens. They made wild 
flower collections, which they used in the 
creation of artistic wild flower books. 
They did important observation work on 
insect pests, such as the flat-headed apple- 


tree borer, ana the blister bug. 
thoroughly enjoyed these activities. 

Among the lovely arrangements pre- 
sented recently was a table for a child’s 
party. It was set with blue daisy-and- 
button antique glass. Mixed flowers were 
used to decorate it, in pastel shades of 
white, pink, and blue. The table attracted 
many children to The Garden Center 
during the week it was on display. 

The Garden Center has been one of the 
many Centennial attractions in’ Texas 
during 1936, and special programs and 
demonstrations were planned. 


They 


Daffodil Year Book 


‘*"T*HE American Daffodil Year Book,” 

published by the American Horti- 
cultural Society, consisting of 76 pages, 
and well illustrated, is to hand, and will 
be helpful to those especially interested 
in Daffodils. 

“The American Daffodil Year Book” 
is the official publication of the American 
Daffodil Society. 

Particulars regarding the Year Book 
may be had from B. Y. Morrison, Edi- 
tor, 821 Washington Loan and Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Bulletin on Amateur Flower Shows 


COPY of Cornell Extension Bulle- 

tin No. 316, published by the New 
York State College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, New York, has been recently 
received by the Editor. 

A. M. S. Pridham gives some very 
pertinent facts and information on the 
general subject of flower shows and 
their arrangements, including rules cov- 
ering same, judging, etc. 

This is a Bulletin of 32 pages and 
presumably it can be had on applica- 
tion. 


Green Corn Pancakes 


AKE green corn in its prime, grate 

it, afterward scraping, the cob; then 
salt the batter slightly, adding nothing 
else whatever. 

The batter should -turn readily in the 
spider, but if not, use flour in a small 


quantity. 

These paneakes give the best corn 
flavor known. 

For four persons eighteen ears will 


suffice, but more may be desired. 
J. Quay, (N. Y.) 


Grass Guessing Contest 


1. What provided food, 

shelter for the Indians? 

2. Designated by one of the 
colors. 

3. Girls wear bows of it in their hair. 

4. A companion of Paul on his journeys. 

5. Used for poultry fences. 

6. An English coin worth 

dollars. 

Where our fruit trees grow. 

8. An unprincipled doctor. 

9. An animal that is said to 
spines when attacked. 

10. An island that is a winter play-ground. 

11. Used in coronation robes of kinga. 

12. Food that was fed to the children of 
Israel. 


clothing, and 


primary 


about five 


shoot its 


(Answers will be found at the end of Way- 
side Ramblings Department.) 
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The Garden Club 





Edited by MARION P. THOMAS 


1518 Kemble Street, Utica, N. Y. 





A N unusually attractive little Year Book 
4 has just been received from a Garden 
Club organized less than a year ago— 
the Homer Garden Club of Homer, N. Y., 
in the edge of the Catskills. The accom- 
panying letter from the president says: 

“Our meetings are well attended, better 
in Summer than the other seasons. 

“Yesterday we staged our first Flower 
Show, entered and attended only by mem- 
bers of the Club. It was considered a 
great suecess. We had four classes— 

Miniatures not over 6 inches, Arrange- 
ment in 10-cent or commercial containers, 
Centerpiece for a Dining Room Table, 
and a Hall Table Arrangement. Members 
were urged to enter all classes and most 
of them did.” (That shows good co-oper- 
ation which makes for success. M. P. T.) 

“The members voted on each arrange- 
ment, and first, second, and third winners 


were announced. We hope to stage 
another one in September and invite the 
public. 


“We have 25 active members and 4 
associates. The Program Committee is 
planning a pilgrimage to some special 
garden not too far away, for each sum- 
mer month. We try not to tax the mem- 
bers with too much paper writing as 
there are so many articles in all the maga- 
zines which may be used. 

“Tuk FLOwER GROWER is in our local 
Library and I try to bring special articles 
to the attention of the members at the 
meetings.” 

The Year Book contains this. little 
stanza on the tly page: 

“Hre man is aware 
That Spring is here 
The flowers have found it out.” 


(Yes, and the flowers go by so fast 
that man is positively dizzy watching each 
kind come and go; but that is one phase 
ot the joy of gardening, and it also makes 
for variety at garden club meetings.) 

The officers of the Homer Garden Club 
are president, vice president, and seere- 
tary-treasurer. There are tour standing 
committees; namely, Members at Large, 
Membership, Civie Improvement, and 
Program. 

The programs include. the following 
topics: Book Review—The Shakespeare 
Garden, Some of the New Shrubs and 
Vines, Rock Gardens and Plants to Grow 
in Them, Wild Flowers for the Rock 
Giarden, Flower Arrangement, All-season 
Bloom in the Garden, Peonies to Plant, 
What You Should Know about Dahlias, 
Color Arrangement of Fall-planted Bulbs, 
Winter Storage of Bulbs and Tubers, 
Flowers and Still Life in Painting, Look- 
ing Baek on Our Garden, Our Successes 
and Failures (a general discussion), New 
Ideas for Christmas Decoration (each 
member to bring an arrangement for an 
informal exhibit), and Attracting, Hous- 
ing, and Feeding Birds. 

There are one or two outside speakers 
during the year; a Guest Day in July, a 
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Pienie for August, and in September a 
Plant Exchange. 

We are very glad to receive the follow- 
ing report of junior work. Not enough is 
known about it in many localities. This 
comes from Mrs. Frazier of the Bluff 
View Junior Garden Club, Dallas, Texas: 

“Our Club organized March 14, 1936, 
with twelve children present, ranging 
from four to fifteen years of age. We 
divided this group into three classes— 
Kindergarten, Sprouters, and Masters. 
Then officers were elected for each group. 
We meet every Saturday morning from 9 
to 12 o’clock. 

“This is a resumé of what we have been 
able to accomplish in 8 weeks: Our 
membership is now 33 and the attendance 
has been 95% perfect. Our Civie Project 
is the beautification of the Community 
Pienic Grounds. Underbrush was cleared, 
raked, and burned, and the whole grounds 
put in ship-shape. A huge triangle (1875 
square feet) is being planted with white 
and purple irises. Bases of trees are 
planted with violets. 

“A lot was secured from the Community 
and divided into plots 6 by 10 feet— 
the whole effect being a formal garden. 
Water has been piped and donated by 
the Senior Club. Each child has been 
assigned a lot and advised as to preparing 
the ground, fertilizing it, and planting 
it. Some of them planted with flowers, 
some with vegetables; however, they are 
all bordered with plants growing 1 foot 
high so as to give a uniform effect. 

“Last week the children made two lily 
ponds out of wash tubs and surrounded 
them with native rocks. 

“Every meeting we are having a lesson 
in flower knowledge and each child has 
started a serapbook of trees, birds, and 
flowers. They are finding all kinds of 
information about same, and the most 
complete will receive a prize in September. 

“On May the 8th the Senior Club gave 
a Carnival. The Juniors had one booth. 
For that oceasion, the children made and 
sold oileloth tool kits, bird houses, oil- 
cloth kneeling pads, flower stakes made 
of wire coat hangers, painted flower pots 
planted with nasturtium vines growing on 
small trellises, ete. They also sold bouton- 
nieres made of cornflowers, sweetheart 
roses, and sma.| daisies, each inserted in 
a little lace paper doily to look like old- 
fashioned nosegays. They sold every one 
of them. The proceeds are going toward 
civic beautification. 

“I hope to be able to give you a still 
better report next time, as our children 
are really enthusiastic, and vacation time 
time being now here, much will be 
accomplished.” 

(A really wonderful piece of worth- 
while work is being done by both Juniors 
and Seniors. The latter must have much 
enthusiasm to make such accomplishments 
among the Juniors possib'e. We hope the 
GERM will spread to all parts of this 
country. ) 

Looking over several Year Books of a 
neighboring Garden Club, we find many 
interesting topies for programs and the 
most general request for help is along 
that line. 


Here are many suggestions: 

Open discussion of Rock Gardening; 
Mulching and Winter Covering; House 
Plants; Social Meeting with men included, 
outside speaker; Unusual Annuals, Unus- 
ual Perennials, New Bulbs, New Shrubs, 
New Iris; Pruning of Shrubs for Bloom; 
Planting of Shrubs for Bloom; The Cold- 
frame; Artistic Arrangement and Culti- 
vation of Winter Bouquets; Gladioli— 
New Varieties and Cultivation; Garden 
Pests and their Diet; Formal and Informal 
Table Decoration; Living Room and Hall 
Decorations; The Japanese Phase of 
Decorating; Containers; Fall Planting of 
Annuals; House Plants for Sun and 
Shade; Vines, Annual and Perennial; 
Pools and Paths in Modern Gardens; 
Roses, Pests and Diseases; General Care 
of Garden Roses; Care of Bulbs; Plants 
needing Acid Soil; Plants needing Alka- 
line Soil; Plants requiring Sandy Soil; 
Plants doing best in Clay Soil; Language 
of the Flowers; Flowers for Fragrange; 
Bits of Information from Club Members. 
(Much information is brought out in the 
Roll Calls and Discussions. ) 

How to Produce and Use Acid and 
Alkaline Soil; Quotations from Shake- 
speare Regarding Flowers (Roll Call) ; 
Inviting the Birds; Combinations in Our 
Gardens; Favorite Combinations (Roll 
Call); Borders and Edgings; Gardens of 
Yesterday; Lilies, Iris, Lilaes, Peonies; 
Book Review, “Taming the Wild 
Flowers.” 

For a Valentine Meeting, poems or 
legends on the following: Bleeding Heart, 
Forget-me-not, Sweet William, Nightin- 
gale, Pansies, Sweetheart Rose, Love-in- 
the-mist, Bridal Wreath, Batchelor But- 
ton, Skylark. 

In one Year Book we find the fo'lowing 
committees which give one an idea of 
the club activities: Billboard, Cheer, 
Civie, Exchange, Membership, Musie, Pro- 
gram, Publicity, Roll Call, Welfare. 
Among the officers a Librarian is listed. 

The general topic, Gardens of Other 
Lands, was followed the next year by the 
study of special gardens such as Gardens 
of Holland, Gardens of China and Japan, 
Gardens of France, Gardens of America, 
Gardens of Germany, Spanish Gardens, 
Italian Gardens, and English Gardens. 

This study of other lands was followed 
up at the August Flower Show by the 
laying out and planting of two of these 
gardens, an English one and an Italian. 
The original idea of illustrating all of the 
gardens was found to be too great an 
undertaking for a Club limited to thirty 
members. The two were very well done. 
They were out-of-doors with measure- 
ments perhaps 20 by 25 feet. 

Like the Roll Call, a Question Box 
brings out many useful topics and 
arouses much general discussion. 

There are so many books on the vari- 
ous phases of garden lore that a Club ean 
gain much information by having mem- 
bers review them. <A few thus presented 
by the Pippin Hill Garden Club of New 
Hartford, N. Y., are: “Sketches and Hints 
on Landscape Gardening,” (Repton), 
also “Theory and Practise” by the same 
author; “The Amateur Garden” by George 
Cable, (not new but still of value), 
“Design of Sma!l Properties.” 
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It would take a long time to exhaust 
the supply and new ones are published 
off and on. Of course programs need to 
be varied to keep interest from fagging. 
An oceasional guest speaker brings in 
fresh views. Lantern slides give both 
information and entertainment in a pleas- 
ing form. Some are obtainable at very 
little expense, while others cost quite a 


bit. All during the growing season mem- 
bers will bring exhibits from their 
gardens. Often someone produces a 


blossom, leaf, or other specimen to be 
identified. It is not at all unusual for 
club members to receive requests for 
garden advice from non-members, often 
perfect strangers. These questions are 
likely to be taken up at the next meeting. 
Garden Clubs have thus become a kind 
of clearing house for garden lore. 

The topic, “Planting for Winter Effect,” 
deals largely with evergreens, and is best 
handled by someone, perhaps a_ local 
landscape gardener, who has had experi- 
ence*enough with these plants, which are 


too expensive to set out ignorantly. 
“Public Service of the Flower Show. 
offers scope for much information. <A 


Flower Show can be made very instrue- 
tive to its visitors. 

An interesting social evening was pro- 
duced by each member representing a 
flower in dress, or by some other means, 
and requiring the other members to guess 
the flower. Then information was given 
about that flower; its habits, culture, a bit 
of poetry about it, or perhaps some legend 
connected with it. Flowers, fruit, and 
foliage are older than man and are most 
intimately intertwined in all his cultural 
development, so that it is easy to find 
material for such a program. It ean be 
as simple or as elaborate as one desires. 

This is the time to stage late summer 
and fall flower shows. Why not try 
to improve them, through simplicity? 
Less classes and more exhibits in each. We 
must not lose sight of the importance 
of the Horticultural Section but why 
enthuse over some bloom that has been 
forced to an unnatural size, a kind of 
side-show monstrosity? Fortunately eor- 
rect judging does not recognize such speci- 
mens as worthy of prizes. 

When it comes to judging, in all see- 
tions, the only possible way to eliminate 
personal opinions, or rather likes and dis- 
likes of judges, is by using a scale of 
points, which should be provided the 
judges in order to have exhibitors and 
judges use the same. All the national 
societies have seales for use in judging 
their special kind. These should be the 
only ones used for these classes. 

To eliminate poor sportsmanship and 
make tor happiness, the system of mark- 
ing all exhibits and, when time permits, 
giving reasons for marks, that fortunately 
is coming into favor, is most helpful. 
With such a system more than one blue 
or other color ribbon may be given in a 
class. Any judge has had the experience 
of fairly “splitting hairs” trying to 
decide which of two or even three exhibits 
to give the ribbon to. This is an unfair 
situation for both exhibitors and judges. 
There is no valid reason why each should 
not receive the award. 
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Cheesecloth makes a quickly-moved pro- 


tecting screen from the hot sun, that 
may also be used to ward off early frosts 


te Bia 


Movable Shade for Young or 
Delicate Plants 


(uk American sun gets pretty hot 
at times, and we use many plants 
that, in their native homes, are strangers 
to this fierce heat. After they have been 
with us awhile, they learn to endure; but 
at first they need temporary shelter from 
time to time. This is particularly true of 
woodland plants. Young seedlings, or 
newly-shifted older plants, also demand a 
tempering of the sun’s hottest rays. 

The best and  most-quickly-erected 
shelter I have found is made of rather 
coarse-weave cheesecloth. Use the white 
so that the full strength of the light may 
be had without the heat. While this 
breaks the sun’s direct rays and throws 
a good light shadow, it lets the air 
through. 

With the aid of a few lath or sticks, 
the cheesecloth may be quickly tacked or 
pinned wherever most needed. The photo- 
graph shows one hastily thrown together 
for a passing emergency. The very rough- 
ness of its construction provides air 
spaces, particularly at the base. A more 
finished frame for permanent use is not 
difficult to construct. In any ease make 
the four corners of sharply pointed sticks 
that can be plunged into the ground a 
foot or so. The frame can be quickly set 
or lifted by plunging or removing these 
four corners from the ground. 

When danger from the sun is over, a 
frame of this type can also prove very 
useful to protect from the few early 
frosts. The cheesecloth is quite enough 
protection to break the action of the few 
early frosts if the frame is placed firmly 
over some cherished clump of bloom at 
night. Plunge the corners far enough to 
bring the cloth all the way to the ground. 
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Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 


\ AYILIES (ephermerida) spend 

from one to three years as water 
crawlers, only to die after the first night 
as a winged adult. 


The Oriole is doubly beautiful when 
ating bugs in a blooming plum tree. 


A wren house should be less than six 
feet from the ground, and the opening 
should face south or east, if you desire 
wrens as renters. 


Cauliflower is a member of the mustard 
family, along with broccoli, cabbage, 
brussels sprouts, and eollards. All are 
rich in vitamins A, B, and C. 


The Treehopper, found on climbing bit- 
tersweet, hatches out in May. They look 
like miniature ducks or hens. The tree- 
hopper changes its suit five times. It cuts 
the bark on the main stem, then digs it 
out; lays the eggs in the niche which 
she covers with white sticky foam, which 
hardens. Have seen a large trunk of bit- 
tersweet completely covered with these 
sears which do not heal; they resemble a 
puncture as though made with a heavy 
thumbnail. 


That mushrooms turn silver-black when 
not edible is an erroneous idea; the 
poisonous mushroom may be known by 
its stalk always growing from a cup or 
bulb, with a ring around the stalk and 
white or yellow gills which contain white 
spores. They are usually solitary. 


Lilacs have been known to bloom in 
late Fall, after a warm, rainy season. I 
have seen Lilacs in November bear large 
leaf-buds, as though they were ready to 
burst in Spring. Those on the trunk 
were thick and purple in color. 


The Witch Hazel scatters its seed by 
shooting them, sometimes forty-five feet 
away. The seed is from last year’s deli- 
cate, yellow flowers that bloom late in 
the Autumn. This shrub or small tree 
bears seed and flowers at the same time. 


The blanket of leaves from one year’s 
leaf-fall in the forest, may weigh more 
than a ton an acre. This heavy litter is 
capable of holding vast amounts of water, 
and slowing up the run-off, which with- 
out the protecting blanket would quickly 
erode the soil. 


The Paper Birch Trees are male or 
female, or sometimes both kinds of 
flowers are found on the same tree. The 
male blossom is a slender catkin, and the 
female flower is in form of a cone. The 
cone fruit is ripe in November, and 
readily falls apart into scales and small 
winged nutlets. Under a microscope the 
seeds look like tiny hawks, with outspread 
wings and tail. 


Tune In On Nature 


1. What animal lays eggs as do birds? 

2. Are there any living things that do not 
die? 

3. Why is it that spiders are never caught 
in their own webs? 

}. Why do trees have such a great number 
of leaves? 

0. Which part of the blossom of a rose 
gives off the perfume? 

6. Why is it that flowers smell sweeter 

after a rain? 

Which are the most plentiful, snakes 

that lay eggs or those that give birth to 

living young? 

8. Approximately what number of eggs 

will a good-sized. oyster produce at one 

spawning? 

What small creature of the sea has the 

power to change its color to match that 

of the water through which it passes? 

10. Do barnacles ever attach themselves to 
living animals? 


~2 


9. 


(Answers wili be found at the end of Way- 
side Ramblings Department.) 
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Hilltop Spring Garden With 
Many Useful Suggestions 


(Continued from page 403) 


wood and flame azalea in the woods form 
a harmonizing background. 

Later in the Summer, dwarf annuals 
supply color and in the Fall, with lesser 
intensity, many of the spring plants bloom 
again. 

3irds nest eontentedly in kis garden, 
the thrush sings a joyous litany, and the 
garden flowers weave gay patterns all 
Summer long. These are a few of the 
reasons why Mr. Tennent and his family 
find such perennial enjoyment in their 
spring garden. 


Reliable Lilies for the Beginner 


(Continued from page 405) 


tions. L. superbum may grow to six feet 
or more and carry up to forty of its 
turkseap flowers, which are usually orange 
in color and heavily spotted.’ L. ‘eanadense 
is a smaller plant with less reflexed petals. 

From the Pacifie Coast comes L. par- 
dalinum giganteum, a very vigorous form 
of L. pardalinum, the Leopard Lily of 
California and Oregon. It is also sold as 
L. Chinooki and the Sunset Lily. It is 
a magnificient plant, growing to eight 
feet, each stem bearing up to thirty 
flowers of crimson and yellow, and 
profusely spotted. 

L. amabile from Korea is a pleasing 
little Lily, early-flowering, reddish-orange 
in eolor, about two feet in height, and of 
easy culture. It belongs to the turkseap 
group and is as easily grown as L. ten- 
uifolium. 

The brilliant-red L. concolor pulehellum 
with its erect flowers, blooms early and is 
very worthwhile. It is much more vigor- 
ous than L. concolor. 

In the erect-flowered group, typified by 
L. elegans and its varieties, are many 
Lilies of easy culture. For the time being 
the beginner may well avoid these Lilies, 
owing to their tendency to have mosaic. 
This disease does not destroy the plant, 
but does make it a menace to other more 
susceptible species in the vicinity. 


Timely Suggestions for August 


(Continued from page 423) 


for the many fall duties which must be 
attended to later. 


A nightblooming cereus is an interest- 
ing and beautiful cactus which blooms 
during August. I have a friend who each 
year holds a party on the night when her 
cereus blooms. Flower lovers drop in to 
sit entranced before the great plant, and 
watch spellbound as the moon-pale petals 
unfold. If you have aequired one of these 
exotic plants in time for this year’s 
blossoming period, it will appreciate a 
place in the garden, the pot being sunk to 
the rim. If you wish to bring the plant 
indoors for its night of glorious bloom, 
it is an easy matter to lift the pot from 
its outdoor location. It can be returned 
to the garden next day to remain until 
with other tender house plants, it comes 
in for the Winter. 
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What are Polyantha Roses? 
(Continued from page 413) 


buds; wherefore it will be perfectly safe 
if for a while the hybridizers work 
toward building up the Polyantha group 
which will build up our gardens and make 
our borders more pleasing. 

Anyone who has read my rose deliver- 
ances in THE FLOWER Grower for years 
will realize that I don’t have a great deal 
of admiration for lard-boiled, hard-and- 
fast classification. On the contrary, I am 
delighted to see how elass distinetions are 
breaking down. Some of our Hybrid 
Teas might well be called Hybrid Per- 
petuals. Some of the Hardy Climbers 
don’t know what they are! The Polyan- 
thas mix with the Hybrid Teas, and some 
of these days we will actually bring in 
some Tea Roses from Europe and soften 
a little of the harshness of many of our 
raw-colored Hybrid Teas by what can be 
done in that way. 

I ought to say that the Polyantha Roses 
as a class are quite persistently hardy. 
Last Winter, which was a dreadful one 
for Breeze Hill, did not cost us a single 
Polyantha, perhaps because they were 
covered with snow. 

Also, I ought to refer to recent articles 
in THe FLOWER GROWER to say that 
there isn’t any real distinction between 
Polyantha and Bourbon, for at Breeze 
Hill that exquisite pink Rose Hermosa 
lives in perfect harmony with the Polyan- 
tha Roses in the same border, as does 
another old friend, Ducher. All this 
means that there is an increasingly desir- 
able class of low-growing and profuse- 
flowering Roses which can be used many 
places in the garden. 


One who reads earefully will have to 
eut out from this consideration the taller 
growing Poulsen Roses, which he will 
need to put with the Hybrid Perpetuals 
and the taller-growing Hybrid Teas, or 
anywhere else except in contrast with 
their lowly and lovely sisters. 


An Outdoor Fireplace Which 
Fits the Garden 


(Continued from page 415) 


within the sapling wall, a bed of deep 
woods soil offers a sanctuary for shade- 
loving flowers—lady’s-slippers, calypsos, 
trilliums, and ferns—and adds a dis- 
tinetive touch. A flagstone bench does 
double duty as a seat and a wood box. 

Across the paved area directly in front 
of the fireplace is a rustic seat. Here 
one may sit comfortably at twilight and 
enjoy the fire, while looking beyond to 
the beauty of the rock garden reflected 
in the pool. 

Two stepping-stone paths enter the 
rock garden to the rear of the fireplace. 
One leads from the pergola between a 
small section devoted largely to eactus 
and the portion of which the fireplace is 
a part. The other path skirts the young 
poplar tree, the coralberry bushes, and 
follows along the pool. 

A dry rock wall separates the out- 
door living room from the lawn. Two 
ways of entering are provided — one 





and the second 
gateway to the 
By the former, one 


stile 
tree-shaded 
north of the pool. 
steps directly into the paved area be- 


across a rustic 


through a 


fore the fireplace. The latter takes a 
longer route, leading about the moraine 
and the lily pool and through the rock 
garden to the fireplace. 

But by whatever way one comes into 
this sequestered nook in a city garden, 
hidden away from the outside world by 
means of walls and thoughtfully-planted 
shrubs and trees, business worries of the 
day are forgotten. To imagine oneself 
in some mountain retreat many miles 
away from the noise and bustle of the 
town is not difficult. About the whole 
there is a sense of unity, of peace, and 
of good fellowship. The impression is 
left that here is a spot of true beauty 
created by man—man in cooperation 
with Nature. 


Care and Treatment of Daffodil 


Bulbs in Summer 
(Continued from page 414) 


nematode has practically been eradicated 
in this country, the narcissus fly is still 
prevalent. If a gardener goes to the 
trouble of treating any part of his Daf- 
fodils, he should do so with them all,— 
even the old naturalized clumps in for- 
gotten eorners. One thorough-going treat- 
ment will safeguard the whole planting 
for many years. 

It is my belief that all Daffodils can 
safely remain undisturbed for three years. 
Then a transplanting is advisable and, if 
at the same time the bulbs are given a 
chemical dip or the hot water treatment, 
the efforts and cost will be amply repaid 
by the renewed vigor of the plants. 

Do not forget that with reasonable care 
a daffodil planting is a permanent invest- 
ment, giving yearly handsome flower 
dividends as well as some 30 per cent in 
stock dividends. 

The annual addition of one or two new 
varieties will add materially to the inter- 
est of your garden. 

For further detailed information see 
Bulletin 304 of the Experiment Station of 
the Oregon State Agricultural College. 


Fall Planting Articles Next Month 


OOK for some very definite and prac- 

tical suggestions on Fall Planting in 
the September issue. In the meantime 
think about the subject of Fall Planting, 
overhaul your catalogues and select the 
things which you are expecting to add to 
your garden collection, and get your list 
ready for prompt action. 

There is a good reason why Fall Plant- 
ing has e me into favor of recent years. 
In fact there are several good reasons, 
and our articles next month will set these 
forth fully. Not the least of these reasons 
is the fact that there is much more time 
for proper preparation and care in plant- 
ing. Incidentally, Fall Planting prolongs 
the garden interest, fixes our attention to 
the garden before Winter sets in, and 
makes us interested in the welfare of our 
garden children during the bleak days 
of Winter. 
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(Photo by Nellie F. Sanborn) 
A group of Lichens on a boulder in North Carolina 


Lichens’ for Rock Gardens 


By LUCINA H. LOMBARD, (Maine) 


ICHENS are “partnership plants.” 
This seems to be a case where twice 
one equals one; for the Alga is 

one kind of plant, and the Fungus an- 
other; and yet when they are added to- 
gether, they make one thing,—the Lichen. 


AN ALGAE 
Algae were the Adams of the plant 


world. These first little plants were 
sailors floating about in the water. They 


finally evolved from the one-celled plant 
to the many-celled, which we eall sea- 
weeds. Some of these are very beautiful 
in a great variety of forms and colors. 
They are also very complex in structure, 
and their cells divide up the labor (as 
people do in a village) as the giant Kelps 
of the ocean. 

Some Algae are still single-celled, and 
are microscopie in size, as Diatoms, those 
prettily-patterned plants we find in fresh 
water, in the sea and in rocks, (fossils), 
and even in the dirt in our fields. Some 
of these water Diatoms are anchored; 
while others are tiny airship forms that 
are free-floating,—plants that swim like 
animals,—to get fresh supplies of carbon 
dioxide and water. 

* One of the earliest memories of my boyhood 
is a board fence well frescoed with Lichens, sur- 
rounding our farm garden plot. 3oard fences 
are uncommon enough now in connection with 
gardening, and that particular board fence did 
not last so long after my early memory, but it 
seemed at that time to be a fine habitat for the 
Lichens. These same primitive forms of plant 
life still decorate the trees and rocks on the old 
farm; and a year or two back I took a very 
interesting walk very early in the Spring, along 
a ridge of ground on which there was one of the 
numerous stone walls, and an outeropping of 
rocks. The stones and rocks were decorated 
here and there with a luxurious growth of 
Lichens. Not that the rocks were completely 


covered, but there was just sufficient of the 
growth to make an interesting study, and 
incidentally to help beautify the landscape. 


In this north country the Lichens are such 
a common feature that no one seems to pay 
much attention to them. Years ago they were 
commonly known as mosses, but they are 
quite distinct from mosses as Mrs. Lombard 
points out in her article. 
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The very commonest one-celled Alga 
that you can find almost anywhere, is the 
green scum that forms in ditches, swamps, 
and quiet ponds. This is known by the 
scientific name of Spirogyra. 

Algae contain a green coloring matter 
ealled chlorophyll. This enables the 
plants to absorb part of the sunlight and 
use this force in making food. A green 
plant can take raw material like earth, 
air, and water, and with the aid of sun- 
light, make its own food—carbohydrates. 

FUNGI 

A Fungus lives upon the food pro- 
duced by other plants and animals; as the 
Indian pipe and the mushrooms which 
subsist upon the roots of other plants and 
decaying vegetable and animal matter. 

The Fungus supplies the salts and water 
for the joint business enterprise of the 
Lichen. 

THE LICHEN 

The Fungus makes the bulk of the 
Lichen body, with its interwoven threads 
forming a sponge-like network which 
gathers moisture and shelters the Algae 
living in its meshes, and proteets it from 
drying out. 

As a consequence, Lichens are able to 
grow in the most unfavorable places. 
About the last plants one finds in the 
far North or upon a high mountain are 
the Lichens; and they are the first plants 
to grow on lava after it has cooled, either 
on mountain sides or when thrust up from 
ocean depths. In sueh exposed places 
the Fungus could not live alone, because 
it depends upon other organisms; and the 
Alga could not live for it would quickly 
dry out. 

So Lichens are soil pioneers. They con- 
tain acids which slowly eteh their way 
into the particles of rock and soften it 
ahead of their growth; and their tiny 
rootlets press into it with persistent effort. 


The acids in the Lichens protect them 
against water-logging; aid in keeping air- 
channels open; and protect them from 
wholesale destruction by snails, 
ete. 

Lichens grow very slowly. 
vellowish-green crust-like 
Lichen (Rhizocarpon geographica), a 
shore and island plant, and a large leafy 
Lichen (Lobaria pulmonaria) grow very 
little in fifty years. 

The more active gray-green 
take four to eight y 
ing bodies. 

In view of their slowness of growth, 
would be well to gather small rocks with 
Lichens on them. Often pieces beautifully 
lichened may be split from the parent 
reck with a stone hammer. Some of our 
most beautiful Lichens stick so tightly 
is impossible to transfer them in their 
entirety to other rocks; as the Physcia 
stellaris of hillsides and pastures, and the 
golden-and-yellow shore Lichens, Xan- 
thoria parietina, and Candelariella vitel- 
lina, respectively. 

This gathering of lichened 
the rock garden becomes a fascinating 
hobby. Identifying your Lichens found, 
so as to be able to call them by name, as 
vou do the birds and the flowers, adds 
much of interest to your country rambles. 
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Raising Tree Peonies 


[|X answer to the Editor’s request for 
information from those who have 
grown Tree Peonies, would say that 
seventeen years ago I bought a root of 
the old Chinese Mow Tan. This plant is 
now four feet tall, with six feet spread, 
and blooms every year, sometimes having 
as many as 36 of the immense single 
purple-red flowers with yellow center. 
This variety is said to have been grown 
in China for more than a thousand years, 
so it would seem that the type should be 
well fixed, with a good chance that many 
seedlings would come true, but have never 
tried to increase stock in that way, pre- 
ferring to cut off seed-pods und let all the 
strength remain in the plant for next sea 
son’s bloom. 

It is well-known that 
heavy clay loam for best results. The 
soil is very sandy here, so I used leaf- 
mold freely when planting; fertilize with 
bonemeal, mulch well with lawn clippings, 
and tree leaves, and soak it often in dry 
weather. 

Tree Peonies are slow to propagate, so 
prices are alwavs high. I tried layering 
a branch at the side, pegging it down 
with stakes and mulching with leaves to 
keep it moist; but when moving two years 
later, found only a few roots an inch 
long, so it is discouraging work to try 
to inerease the stock. 

At Roger Williams Park, nearby, they 
have the double light-pink Tree Peonies, 
which are very nice, but a gardener there 
tells me they have to be replaced often. 
Probably the sandy soil is the reason they 
do not live long. Of eourse the 
double named varieties are prettier than 
the old single Mow Tan, but being tem- 
peramental and high priced, it seems wiser 
to make the best of conditions as they 
are, and stick to a variety with which 
one can succeed. 

A. Armstrone, (R. 1.) 
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BALANCED VIEWPOINT ON WEEDS 


Truly, I had never given much thought 
to weeds, except to consider them a nuisance 
to be chopped, burned, or destroyed in any 
way possible, until talking with an Aunt 
this Spring. Having been gardening nearly 
all her life and having every reason to hate 
weeds, yet she found it in her kindly heart 
to say we must be thankful for the weeds 
we could not destroy, for they fed and 
protected so many birds through the past 
severe Winter. 

Since she made this statement I have 
noticed a paragraph in a prominent mid- 
west magazine asking farmers not to keep 
their fence rows too free from weeds. This 
writer, a farmer himself, begged that a few 
weeds be allowed to grow, making shelter 
for quail and other ground-nesting birds 
during the Summer and protection from 
winds throughout the Winter. 

HELEN E. Ruyte, ( Nebr.) 


PEONIES FROM SEED 

In raising Peonies from seed I gather the 
seed as soon as it ripens and plant three 
inches apart and about one and a half inches 
deep, in some sheltered spot in the garden 
where it does not dry out too much, and 
where it gets part shade. 

The soil needs to be just good common 
garden loam that does not bake. If the 
soil does bake, add sand and _ leaf-mold. 

The seed will come up the following 
Spring and grow several inches high. 

In the late Fall mulch the seedlings with 
leaves or some light material for the first 
year, then transplant wherever you want 
them. 

You can expect any color. For instance, 
I planted seeds of a dark-red which pro- 
duced silvery-pink blooms with the same 
characteristics as the parent. It takes from 
three to four years for them to bloom. 

Gro. H. Jones, (Ohio) 


DO GLADS CHANGE COLOR? 


Only one in many thousand Glads will 
fail to come true to color and type of va 
planted, if bulbs and bulblets only 
lf seeds are planted you will 

Glad parent 


riety 
are planted. 
seldom get a same as the 
stock 

The reason mixtures run out, that is, run 
stronger to certain colors or varieties, and 
some seem to have changed into predomin- 
ating color or kind in mixture, is that cer 
tain varieties are much more robust grow- 
ers than others. Some kinds just sort of 
“peter out” and disappear in a few years, 
while others increase very fast and furi- 
ously. Better plant more named varieties 
and keep them under labeled names. Lots 
more fun and kick to the Glad Game this 
way than to grow mixtures; though a good 
mixture is very pleasing also. Trouble is, 
many mixtures are not made up of real 
vood varieties. 

But the real kick begins when you plant 
and grow NAMED KINDS. You get to 
know each Glad by its name, same as you 
know your friends. Don’t begin with a 
hundred or even fifty named kinds, but get 
a dozen to twenty-five, or even less. The 
idea is to get well acquainted with these 
first ones. Don’t add more from year to 
year than you can learn to know by name 
the minute you set eyes on a blossom. 


J. D. Lone, (CoLo.) 
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SPECIMEN TULIP TREE IN ONTARIO 

In your January issue, page 23, is an 
article on the Tulip Tree by Miss Putnam. 
An editor’s note asks for photographs of 
such trees growing elsewhere. 

We have in this sheltered Dundas Valley 
a fine Tulip Tree on the grounds of Mr. 
C. W. Pennington. 

[ take pleasure in sending you, under 
separate cover, one photograph of the tree 
and its bloom, taken June 10th, and figures 
are given of its dimensions. 

. HENRY BERTRAM, (Ont.) 

CUTWORMS AND BIRDS IN 
GARDEN 

This present season in this locality was 

[ Many gardens 


THE 


a bad time for cutworms. 
and onion crops as well as other field crops 
suffered greatly from cutworms. With some 
it was almost impossible to raise lettuce, 
beans, radishes, ete.; yet in my garden only 
two cabbage plants and not more than that 
many beans were cut off. I attribute it all 
to this one fact: I have a fence around my 
garden and much shrubbery which makes it 
ideal for nesting places for birds. Having 
Catbirds, Robins, Doves, Wrens, Song Spar- 
rows, as well as other birds that did not 
nest on the lot, they worked continuously 








(Photo by Horace Bond) 
Beautiful specimen of the Tulip Tree (Liriodendron tulipifera) 
growing on the grounds of C. W. Pennington, Dundas, Ontario 


and not a worm dared make his appearance. 
1 feel that too few gardeners realize the 
important part birds have in our daily life. 
If they are but protected from their natural 
enemies and nesting places and water pro- 
vided, they will do the rest. 

Near my house are several catalpa trees 
which were being stripped of their foliage 
by the so-called catalpa worm; a large 
green, yellow, and brown worm, much re- 
sembling a garter snake in color. One 
morning I noticed the worms to be less num- 
erous, and observed a parent Catbird catch- 
ing them, lighting on the cement sidewalk, 
beating the worms about on the walk until 
soft and dead, and going to a nest nearby 
and feeding its young. Before the young 
birds were large enough to leave their nest. 
not a worm remained on the tree; again 
proving the worthiness of the bird as my 
neighbor, 

Joun B. DRerBeceis, (Ind.) 
FLASHLIGHT FOR HUNTING ROSE 
BUGS 
A simply grand way to get rose bugs 
(spray doesn’t seem to kill mine) is to go 
in the garden at night, turn a flashlight on 

each rose, pick the bugs and kill them. 
Miss ALIceE W. Witper, (N. C.) 
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REMEDY FOR POISON IVY 


I noticed that someone wants to know 
what to do for Poison Ivy. I only recently 
became subject to it, and have discovered 
that an acid system is the cause. If yellow 
soap (such as Octagon) is used to wash the 
hands, and milk of magnesia is taken in- 
wardly, and applied to the affected places, 


they will be likely to heal quickly. If the 


blisters are sealed it may be necessary to 
break them open with peroxide of hydrogen 
or a needle, to let out the poison and give 
the milk of magnesia a chance. 

If you do not like to prescribe an inward 
remedy the rest of the directions will still 
be beneficial. Something to sweeten the sys- 
tem should be had from a doctor if the 
blisters do not dry up within a day or two. 


Heten A. Munro, (Pa.) 


VERSBASCUM RECOMMENDED 


In reading your valued paper have never 
noticed any mention made of Verbascum; 
Phoeniceum Hybrids. Flower growers will 
find this a very desirable addition to their 
perennial garden. The twelve-to-fifteen-inch 
stems are covered with the beautiful col- 
ored flowers in almost as many hues as 
annual phlox. Last year my wife exhibit- 
ed them et the Kendall Flower Shew and 
had many admiring inquirers. 

Oscar A. SHOGER, ( ILL.) 


SOME USES FOR DIPPER GOURDS 

In response to request for gourd informa- 
tion, I am sending the following list of 
uses of various Gourds in our farm home. 
I have no pictures so have sketched some 
of the more complicated uses. 


Dipper GOURDS 


Large ones used for regular dippers. 
Small ones used for drinking cups. 
Various-sized ones suspended in a tree 
for wrens’ nests. 


wn — 


4. Door “stop” made from one large 
Dipper and one Egg Gourd, then 
dressed. 

5. Jack-o-Lantern. 

6. Wall vase for cornflowers. 

7. Container for paper spills (lamp- 


lighters). 
8. Bird bath. 
9. Hanging flower pot. 
10. Baby rattle. 
11. One odd-sraped Gourd had wooden pegs 
for legs and made a penny bank. 


In addition to these uses for the Dipper 
Gourds, we also used the Nest-egg Gourds 
for nest eggs, for darning eggs, and pin 
cushions. 

Mrs. MartTua L. Perry, (Iowa) 


YEAST FROM LICHENS 


Once when a neighbor of mine was living 
in New Brunswick, Canada, she got out of 
yeast, (the home-made kind, with potatoes 
and hops), and happened to mention it 
to one of the Indian squaws from a tribe 
camping near that Summer. The squaw was 
not going to town to sell baskets that 
day, and said; “No need, I show you.” Just 
back of my neighbor’s house was a boulder 
with a ruffled lichen on it. The squaw said, 
“Take big handful; soak overnight in 
warm-to-hand (luke-warm) water, and pour 
off next morning—buckwheat pancakes raise 
all right.” It did. Her language was more 
broken, but that is the gist of the mat- 
ter. So, when neighbor’s “risings” went bad, 
she used this method; and passed it on to 
me. The Indians knew many things we 
did not give them credit for. 


Luctna H. LOMBARD, ( Me.) 


EGG SHELLS AS FERTILIZER FOR IRIS 

Following “The Glad Philosopher’s” line 
of thought -on making the most of what 
we have available, I have made a five-year 
test of various fertilizers on bearded Irises. 

Have arrived at the conclusion that for 
home iris planting, no better fertilizer can 
be obtained than finely-powdered egg shells. 
In addition to the fact that they contain 
about all the desired chemicals and act 
over a long period, they cost nothing, are 
not offensive to handle, and a surprising 
quantity may be accumulated in a short time 


from material that would otherwise be 
wasted. 
Just dry them thoroughly and _ store 


in a suitable container. When needed, crush 
or powder as finely as possible and incor- 
porate with the soil, using a handful to 
a plant. No precaution may .be taken as 
they contain nothing harmful to plant 
tissue. The finer they are crushed the 
sooner the chemical elements will be avail- 
able as fertilizer. 

In a very heavy clay loam I have 
produced more prize-winning stock than 
ever by the use of bonemeal which is a 
very good bearded iris fertilizer and may 
be used in conjunction with the powdered 
egg shells if desired. 

L. W. HAGERMAN, (ILL.) 


TREE SURGEONS VERSUS TURTLE 
DOVES 
I lost two Turtle Doves last year that 
had been with me for 21 years. Had a tree 
surgeon do a job on the tree where they 
made their home, and I certainly was very 
sorry. Had I thought that far, we might 


have left a place for their home. 
Mrs. A. E. HANSON, 


(Ohio) 
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BEAUTIFYING BUSINESS PLACES 
WITH FLOWERS 

In times past flower gardens were con- 
nected mostly with the home. In most in- 
stances they were part of the dooryard and 
were cared for by the busy housewife, while 
more stately gardens connected with homes 
of wealth knew the care of a gardener. 

Business men are now realizing the im- 
portance of beautifying their surroundings, 
and it is not uncommon to see well-kept 
flower beds surrounding places of business, 
making them much more attractive than 
the barren places many of them used to 
be, and more profit is being realized; not 
only financially, but in other ways. 

Would you not rather stop at a service 
station where flowers are nodding a wel- 
come than to stop at one with that bar- 
ren, hot look we sometimes see? On a re- 
cent motor trip through our good old 
Hoosier State we noticed station after sta- 
tion with beds of brightly-colored flowers. 

One tiny station situated in an angle 
which left no room for flower beds was 
made unusually attractive with flower boxes. 
There were window boxes, wall boxes, and 
boxes on stands; all a riot of bloom. 

Contrast this with a service station in a 
beautiful location with plenty of yard 
space and part of that space filled with tin 
cans! 

In one of our large cities even the coal 
dealers are combining beauty with busi- 
ness. Ornamental fences lined with long 
beds of flowers hide unsightly coal piles 
in one yard, while the office grounds ol 
other are made beautiful with large- beds 
of flowers. Still another has small beds 
of flowers about the yards and these beds 
are surrounded with rocks painted white. 

This does not call for extra employees 
and very little extra expense, as it is a 
matter of cooperation. Office help and truck 
drivers are permited to cut flowers from 
the beds in return for their share in con- 
tributing to the care and upkeep. 

If coal dealers can do this, why not other 
places of business also; making our towns 
and cities more attractive and giving flow- 
ers and pleasures to many who might not 
otherwise have them. 

In one town the jail yard is one of 
the attractive yards of the town. In early 
Spring tulips and pansies nod and smile 
at the passersby, and later their places are 
are filled with roses, dahlias, and glads. 
While we do not want to attract people 
to our jails, since we must have jails, 
why not make the grounds attractive? 
Who can tell the effect it may have on 
the erring man or woman who must enter 
the portals? Is it too much to believe that 
the message of flowers will reach some and 
cause them to think to some purpose? 

Let us beautify our places of business 
and profit thereby. The pleasure derived 
and shared will more than repay the 
effort. 

RutH Jacoss, (Ind.) 


PERMANENT PLANT MARKER 

The best, most permanent, and cheapest 
good plant marker I have seen yet is made 
from sheet copper cut in strips. Take a nail 
or a milk can puncher and punch a hole to 
put the wire through, and with the puncher 
or a nail write your information on the 
copper. All my nice iris have markers like 
this and they never rust. 

Miss ALICE W. WILpER, (N. C.) 


KENTUCKY COFFEE NUT 
The Kentucky Coffee Nuts will not grow 
unless left in the ground over Winter. 
They are extremely hard and must be 
broken by freezing. They make odd and 


interesting ornamental trees. 


Mrs. H. P. Cook, (Ind.) 
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SLUGS ON IRIS 

For the past two years my Iris have 
been visited by a pest which threatens to 
cause as much trouble as the iris borer. It 
is the ordinary small gray garden snail or 
slug. It is well-known that slugs damage 
many kinds of plants, but so far they have 
evidently been overlooked as an iris enemy. 
I do not find them mentioned in any books 
on Iris I have read. 

Slugs do most of their damage in early 
Spring, just before the blooming season. 
They are most numerous in moist weather. 
They do not like broad daylight, but start 
their depredations toward evening; conse- 
quently, serious damage is often done before 
the gardener realizes what is causing it. I 
am convinced that much of the early-season 
damage to Iris, attributed to borers and 
other causes, is the work of these slugs. 
They attack and eat leaves and buds and, if 
not checked, will attack the blooms, eating 
the petals entirely away. 

The most practical method of control is 
by means of a poison spray such as arsen- 
ate of lead or paris green. Any of the 
newer spraying materials containing 
rotenone should be equally effective. Dust- 
ing with powders is useless, since the 
powder will not adhere to the iris leaf 
because of its peculiar texture. Neither will 
water. Best results are had by dissolving 
the poison in a syrup made by stirring 
about a cupful of brown sugar into each 
gallon of water. If spraying is done 
thoroughly, sufficient of this mixture will 
adhere to the leaves to get results. Several 
sprayings, a few days apart, are advisable. 

Poisoned bait, made of meal mixed with 
lead arsenate, paris green, or other 
“stomach” poison, scattered on the ground 
about the plants, is sometimes used to fight 
slugs, but is dangerous to birds, poultry, 
or pet animals which may have access to 
it. It is said that if you can induce a 
garter snake to inhabit your garden it will 
keep the premises entirely free of slugs. 
However, garter snakes are scarce — at 
least around here—and I wouldn’t know 
what inducements to offer to get one to 
visit me. 

Salt will kill slugs, but it will also 
damage the plants. Lime, soot, sifted 
leached coal ashes, or gypsum, scattered so 
as to thoroughly cover the surface of the 
ground, will discourage the pests, since it 
is very difficult for them to crawl through 
such substances. Lime is objectionable, 
because too much of it must be used for 
the good of the plants. Soot is too expen- 
sive for this use. Either gypsum or sifted 
coal ashes may be used freely, and they are 
beneficial to most garden soils; but their 
effect on the slugs is only temporary, for 
the first rain washes them from the leaves, 
and both have a tendency when wet, to cake 
on the surface of the ground, making it 
necessary after a few days to rake them 
into the soil. 

Look out for slugs on your Iris. Trey 
are a menace to many garden plants, serve 
no apparent useful purpose, and should be 
treated as a serious pest. 

Epear DANIELS, (Ohio) 





FALL-BLOOMING FORSYTHIA 

The Forsythia, or Golden Bell, is covered 
with small golden-yellow blossoms each 
Spring before the leaves appear. 

Last Spring our Golden Bell did not 
bloom. Possibly the buds were frozen. In 
the Fall about the middle of October our 
Forsythia was covered with leaves and 
flowers. 

I have read about fruit trees and Lilacs 
blooming in the Fall, and wondered if they 
were just stories; so when our own Golden 
Bell bloomed in the Fall T realized that 
these tales were probably true. 


RutHu Honeson, (Wisc. ) 


ZEBRA GRASS 
Zebra Grass is very ornamental. It has 
a broad flat leaf with stripes across it, and 
it makes a nice display in the garden until 
late in November. It is as tall as a grape 
arbor which is near it. It is well to tie up 


the Zebra Grass to a stake so that it will 
not whip about. 
/ Mrs. H. E. Iuirr, (Kans.) 














THE BIG CYPRESS TREE 


This tree stands in a secluded glade in 
Seminole County, Florida, near the town 
of Lake Mary. Its height is 126 feet, three 
inches; its circumference 42 feet, nine 
inches. It is said to be the largest living 
tree east of the Mississippi River. 

Ray L. THomas, (Fla.) 


WITCH HAZEL BLOOMS IN FALL 


The Witch Hazel blooms in the Fall at 
the same time the leaves of the year are 
turning yellow. Then the following year 
they ripen into seed. The seeds are scattered 
by forcibly being ejected from the capsule 
in which they grow, and are often shot as 
far as fifteen feet. Specimens brought into 
a warm dry room, when dried out open 
with a sharp snap and send the pointed 
black seed flying in all directions. They 
may hit hard enough to sting the face. (I 
have had this happen.) That is their method 
of distributing the species. This is a very 
desirable shrub for the lawn. Turns yellow 
in Fall. Leaves are wavy-edged. 

: Mrs. H. P. Cook, (Ind.) 
POINSETTIAS AFTER BLOOMING 

At Christmas time I was presented with 
a beautiful Poinsettia in full bloom (if we 
ean rightfully say that the Poinsettia 
blooms). In January after the leaves had 
fallen, I put it in a cool dark place and 
paid no attention to it except to water it 
at long intervals, or whenever I happened 
to think of it. 

Early in the Spring it began to grow and 
on May 13, the day I write, it is leafing 
out rapidly. 

In addition to the Poinsettia growing 
well, I find two beautiful toadstools grow- 
ing in the pot, near the plant; but of course 
this has nothing to do with the Poinsettia. 

HARRIET PACKARD, (Ohio) 





PERSIAN LILAC BLOOMS IN AUGUST 


On Monday, August 20, 1934, while glance 
ing casually out of my window, I saw 
something in my yard which I had never 
seen before on the same date,—a small but 
perfectly-formed spray of Lilacs on new 
growth on my Persian lilac bush. I have 
had this bush for forty years. 

Fruit trees will bloom out of season, and 
I have found Columbian raspberries (July- 


August) very late in Fall, but I did not 
know that Lilacs could have a _ similar 
habit. What is the cause for shrubs and 


trees blooming out of season,—vagaries of 
weather ? 

The buds on Lilac were frosted in May, 
but they have been frosted during many 
past Mays and bloomed as and when 
expected. 

BENJAMIN Keecu, (N. Y.) 


Answers to Grass Guessing Contest 


1. Buffalo gruss. 
2. Blue grass. 

3. Ribbon grass. 
}. Timothy. 

5. Wire grass. 
Gumea grass. 
7. Orchard grass. 
§. Quack grass. 

9. Porcupine grass. 
10. Bermuda grass. 
11. Velwet grass. 
12. Manna grass. 


Mrs. C. G. Page, ( Mo.) 


Answers to Tune in on Nature 


The duck-billed platypus, or ornithor- 
hynchus, still living in Australia, lays 
eggs. The animal has webbed feet and 
a beak like a duck’s. 

. Scientists believe that the tiny one- 
celled animalacules living in ponds and 
ditch waters never die unless eaten by 
other animals or destroyed in some 
other manner. Growing to full size each 
divides into two, each half again grow- 
ing to full size and dividing. 


~~ 
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3. The spider’s feet are constructed in a 
way which makes it possible to rest 
upon the individual threads of the web 
without breaking the threads or stick- 
ing to them. 

4. The numerous leaves are needed to 


absorb large amounts of carbon dioxide 
gas from the air and to ewpose the 
chlorophyll, or leaf green, to the sun- 
light as much as possible. 

5. The petals of the rose contain tiny cells 
which exude an oily chemical producing 
the characteristic odor. 

6. In dry weather the cells in the petals 
become clogged with dust, closing up 
the scent cells. Rain opens the cells 
allowing the perfume to escape again.* 
The egg-laying snakes exceed the others, 
but not to a great majority. 

. Fifty to siaty million eggs. 

9. The cuttle-fish. 

10. Yes. Some species are found nowhere 
but embedded im the thick skin of the 
whale. As far as is known they do not 
draw sustenance from the whale, but 
obtain their food from the water 

through which the whale swims. 


HELEN E. Ruy Le, (Nebr.) 
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*In addition to cleaning the perfume cells, 
the rain has another effect in that it saturates 
the petals of the flower and the evaporation of 
this moisture increases the exudation of per- 
fume accordingly. When the weather is dry, 
naturally there is little moisture in the petals 
to evaporate and carry the perfume with it. So 
a rain has not only the effect of cleaning or 
opening the petals, but likewise of supplying 
the necessary moisture to the petals for carry- 
ing off the perfume. 

—EDITOR 
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Plan for Outdoor Living Room 


TO THE EDITOR :— 


Since you have helped so many others plan 
their gardens, I would very much appreciate 
your giving me a little cooperation. 

I am interested in creating an outdoor living 
room in the rear of our house, surrounded on 
two sides by beautiful views. In the center of 
my plot is a beautiful old elm tree with its 
spreading branches. It is very tall, so there 
would not be any doubt but what flowers will 
grow under it. 

I am enclosing a rough picture of its present 
appearance. 

What would you suggest doing,—seeding 
most of it down and having four parts which 
end at the tree, or just what is your idea? Il 
have a bird bath which I would like to place 
in the living room, also a large white bench 
and single white chair. We have a separate 
natural rock garden on one side of the house, 
so do not care to include that idea in any of 
the corners of this plot. I would like to 
incorporate cannas and hollyhocks as a border 
around my living room. Would that be good 
taste? 

My idea is to have an outdoor living room 
with a few flowers, grass paths, some tall bor- 
der flowers to make it seclusive, and yet attrac- 
tive. We are up on a hill and the land towards 
the northwest slopes a trifle, but believe it 
could be graded down. 


Mrs. W. J. O’CoNnNor, (N. Y.) 


Answer: This plot of ground may be de- 
veloped along the lines shown in the sketch. 

A line of stepping stones might start at 
the entrance in the south end and continue 
past the elm tree to the fireplace at the 
north end. The fireplace is to be surrounded 
with flagging as shown. 
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This will permit garden furniture to be 
placed about the tree and gives a border 
for the grass plot. A tall trimmed hedge 
on the east side should be a background for 
a large piece of garden pottery; the bird 
hath to be placed on the opposite side of 
the plot. The shrubs and flowering plants 
selected for the west and north sides should 
be mostly low-growing. Candytuft will make 
a good edging plant. 

The selection of shrubs and plants de- 
pends a great deal on the amount of money 
to be invested and can always be changed 
from year to year. 

; O. W. Horrman 


Remedy for Fire-blight in Fruit 


Trees 
To THE EDITOR: 

Here in Western Canada we are having con- 
siderable difficulty in trying to grow fruit 
trees, and are confronted with the further 
difficulty of finding something to combat the 
effects of fire-blight. There is apparently no 
satisfactory treatment that has been recom- 
mended so far, and we are anxious to try 
anything that might be suggested as such. 


W. W. ASHLEY, (Sask.) 


Answer: No one has yet been able to de- 
velop a material which could be injected into 
a tree to control any insect or disease, other 
than such physiological troubles as chlorosis. 
There are numerous materials sold for plac- 
ing in tree trunks, usuaily in augur: holes, 


al 









but I have never yet heard of one that had 
any merit whatever when put to a real test. 


As to the use of sulfur injected into a 
trunk to control fire-blight, a tree does not 
have a circulatory system comparable to 


that in animals and the sulfur would spread 
very slowly indeed. In fact, I think it 
would stay about where you put it for it 
probably would kill the cells it touched just 


as readily as it would kill the fire-blight 
organism. When sulfur in spray materials 
gets inside a leaf, as through a wound, it 


kills every cell it touches. 
The old methods of killing fire-blight in 
pear and apple trees have not yet been sur- 


passed. In Summer, cut out blighted 
branches, cutting well below the lowest dis- 


eased part, and sterilize every wound. In 
Winter cut out the hold over cankers and 
burn them. Usually that will keep fire- 


blight in commercial control. 

On some soils, however, fire-blight is much 
more destructive than on others and in such 
situations it would seem best to grow pear 
trees in sod, applying just enough nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia to maintain 
a fair but not excessive growth. Anything 
that makes a tree grow very rapidly will 
increase the amount of blight. 

R. A. VAN METER, 
Head, Division of Horticulture, 
Massachusetts State College 


good 


Sun-burned Peonies? 
TO THE EDITOR :— 

My Peonies (planted two years ago) bloomed 
profusely this year, but almost every flower 
had its outside petals discolored and almost 
decayed. The blooms were small too. Le Cygne 
was the worst. I cannot understand what has 
happened, as last Spring all my plants had 
beautiful, large, perfect flowers. They were 
planted according to directions, not too deeply, 
and they have plenty of sun and space. Is 
there anything I can do now to prevent this 
for next year? 

Mrs. E. D. SPANGLER, (Ohio) 
referred to is 
conditions and 


The discoloration 
doubtless owing to weather 
may not occur again soon. I have found 
this more prevalent on late varieties, but 
have not noticed it on Le Cygne. Just what 
the weather conditions are that will pro- 
duce this I have not analyzed, but pre- 
sumably it is owing to the action of bright 
sunshine following a rapid development of 
the bud. If other growers have further ideas 
to explain, will be glad to hear from them. 


—(EpIror) 


Answer: 





Questions and Answers Asked 
. and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the 
Editor. A brief statement of facts and 
definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


Lilacs Do Not Bloom 
I would like to know what causes Lilacs 
to have no blooms? I have two bushes that 
have been planted for three years. One is 
about three feet in height; the other at 
least ten. Neither have ever had a flower. 
ELIZABETH H. FREDERICK :. (W. Va.) 
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Dr. A. B. Stout's 
Famed Hybrids 


and other noted introductions 


including Mr. Farr’s “Ophir” 


“THESE Daylilies — un- 
rivaled for beauty and fragrance 
bloom from mid-May to August, 
adding richness of color and dis- 
tinct charm to floral borders. 


You should know Ophir, Bagdad, 
Cinnabar, Vesta, Mikado, Midas, 
Dauntless, Gold Dust, and a score 
of others. All are described in 
our catalogue. 

Better Plants by Farr 
which also presents Peonies, Tree 
Peonies, Lilacs, Iris, Phlox, and 
other desirable plants for autumn 


planting. A copy will be mailed 
on request. 


Farr Nursery Co. 


Box 121 Weiser Park, Penna. 


Established in 1908 








EXCELLENT TOP DRESSING 


FOR LAWNS and GARDENS 





Peat Moss 


provides 


N ANURED 

‘ one of the finest top dressings you 
can give your lawn or garden. This in- 
expensive poultry by-product supplies 
the much-needed nitrogen for plant life 
—yet will not burn or leach. The mil- 
lions of tiny moisture-absorbing peat 
moss cells store up this valuable plant 
food and slowly release it in solution to 
the roots of plants without waste as it 
is needed. 


Now is the best time to top dress your 
lawn and garden with manured peat 
moss, if you want a_healthy-looking 
garden and lawn for many months to 
come. 


Secure your manured peat moss from 
a near-by registered poultryman. The 
Peat Institute of America will gladly 


send you his name and supply you with - 


a free booklet giving timely 
garden information. 





Tree “ievsen 


PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Div. Peat Import Corporation FG-8 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
Send folder and tell me where I can 
secure Manured Peat Moss 


Name. 


Address ‘ bepeenns hasbeen cack aa 











Perennial Phlox for Succession 

Will someone please give a list of Peren- 
nial Phlox that will give a continuous suc- 
cession through the Summer, and_ state 
colors? 

RutH E. Park, (Ia.) 

Growing Oxalis 

Can any reader tell 
Oxalis satisfactorily? I have made several 
efforts; each time with the same results. 
They grow well until about five or six 
inches tall and then the leaves turn yellow 
and die. The new leaves dry up before 
opening. I shall be very glad for informa- 
tion on the subject. 


Rose A, DANENHOWER, 


me how to grow 


(Penna.) 


What Kind of a Plant? 

When just a child, while playing along 
a wheat field in Southern Illinois I found 
a pretty pink flower growing just inside the 
wheat. 

The plant was 18” to 20” high growing 
in a clump. It had pretty pink flowers on 
a single stem for each flower. I was so 
pleased with the flower I pulled up the 
whole plant and took it home to mother 
and as soon as she saw it she said “Why, 
child, that is Cockle.” She said it was a 
very bad weed that wheat growers despised, 
so she destroyed my pretty flower. Soon 
after that we moved to Northwest Missouri 
where wheat is not so plentiful, and I 
never saw a plant like it again. 

This was over 35 years ago. Can some- 
one tell me more about the plant? Is this 
the correct name? It seemed like a pretty 
flower to me. 


Mrs. ARTHUR CLAYPOLE, ( Mo.) 


Grafting Gypsophila 
I will appreciate it very much if some 
reader of THE FLOWER GROWER could give 
me some information as to how to graft 
Bristol Fairy Gypsophila. 
Mrs. JONES, ( Wisc.) 


Dahlias Do Not Keep in Storage 
How to prevent losing my high-priced 
dahlia roots every Winter in storage is my 
chief problem in growing Dahlias. I can 
grow Dahlias with anyone so far as bloom 
is concerned, but I never learned how to 
keep the roots over Winter successfully. 
Your magazine is very good,—best I have 
ever come across, and I have tried plenty. 
F. V. Wray, (Penna.) 


Soil for Cultivation of Iris Species 
Would like information on the cultiva- 
tion of Irises, especially as to the kind of 
soil the different species require. Should 
they have acid soil or alkaline? What fer- 
tilizer should be used? 
HELEN D. Cog, (N. Y.) 


Germination of Trumpet Vine Seeds 
Can you tell me how long it takes Trum- 
pet .Vine (Campsis radicans) seeds to 
germinate, or if they ever do grow? I have 
tried them and I know of others who have 
without success. 
MARGARET J. Durry, (N. Y.) 


Transplanting Lady’s-slipper 

Will some reader who has had experience 
tell me when is the best time to move or 
transplant Lady’s-slippers? I have moved 
them from woods to my own wild garden 
early in Spring, losing the bloom, but the 
plant lived and bloomed the next season. 
Can they be moved after they have become 
dormant in late Summer? Any advice as 
to their transplanting, culture, etc., will be 
appreciated. 

Dr. J. J. JECMENEK, (Iowa) 





Hardy Lilies for Acid Soil—Peat Moss 


What Hardy Lilies require acid soil? 
What kind of Peat Moss is best? 


Mrs. S. D. Bauert, (Texas) 


Remedy for “Night Crawlers” Wanted 
Will some reader with experience tell me 
how to rid my lawn of the large worms 
which come out at night or after a rain, 
known as “Night Crawlers?” They bore 
holes in the lawn 3/16” to 3/8” and raise 
a mound of earth. They are very bad about 
the middle of the Summer and there is 
hardly a square foot in my garden that 
has not its hill of dirt. Some of the worms 
are 8” long. Suggestions for overcoming the 
difficulty will be appreciated. 
JAMES RosBerTson, (IIl.) 


How Many Complete Files in Existence? 
A teacher in one of the High Schools of 

Cleveland, Ohio, writes me as follows: 

“Through the years I have found 

THE FLOWER GROWER very helpful. 
Have a complete file dating from the 
second year of publication of THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER.” 


Occasionally a reader tells me that his 
subscription dates back for many years, and 
in one case I remember that the reader 
said he had a complete file from the very 
first issue of THE MoperRN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER, predecessor of the present maga- 
zine. 

THE FLOWER GROWER was originally es- 
tablished as THE MopERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER and published for four years under 
that name, when it was changed to the 
present name, size of page doubled, and the 
scope widened accordingly. 

Readers whose files date back to the 
original publication will confer a favor if 
they will communicate with the Editor. I 
am interested in knowing just how many 
present subscribers are very old friends of 
the magazine. 

— (EDITOR) 


Creeping Weed Kills Lawn Grass 
There are large mats of a creeping weed 
in may lawn which seems to be killing out 
the grass. This creeping weed has a yellow 
flower. I would be glad to have information 
as to how to get rid of it, if possible. 
Mrs. A. E. Heysorr, ( Mich.) 


Combined Black Leaf 40 and Bordeaux 
Mixture 
Will some reader with experience tell me 
if it is safe to combine Bordeaux Mixture 
with Black Leaf 40 for spraying roses, a3 
I need the former for black spot and the 
latter for small green worms on the under- 
side of leaves? If the two sprays cannot be 
used combined, should I alternate them one 
week apart? 
Mrs. Geo. Ditpinp, (N. Y.) 
Rose Questions 
How did _ Easlea’s Golden Rambler, 
Golden Climber, and Doubloons, compare in 
bloom this season? Also why do some reli- 
able rose dealers advocate the use of bone- 
meal and other reliable dealers say it is 
useless ? 
Cuas. F. WARNER, (Penna.) 


Culture of Gloxinias 

Wish some readers would tell how they 
handle their Gloxinias. Mine do not bloom 
until late in Spring. Have tried to get them 
to start in Fall by cutting back and at- 
tempting to give rest through Summer; 
but they start growing again, even when 
I give very little water, and then die down 
and take rest later. 


Mrs. CHRISTMAN, ( Minn.) 
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Pjeijfer’smzoa 


C, A. PFEIFFER 


Get your prize-winning flowers this fall direct from the 
big Pfeiffer Nursery,—famous for 27 years as specialists 


4 in growing and propagating Peonies, Iris, Lilies, etc. 
4 Northern grown bulbs are extra hardy — offer more : 
! brilliant colors. Every bulb and root supplied to 


flower lovers is backed by years of experience in the 
development of beauty and luxuriant growth. Pfeiffer 
saat is more than a name. It is a reputation established by 


one of the country’s outstanding 
specialists in flowers. Every 
order is filled with —_e uatity 
bulbs or roots grow in 
Pfeiffer gardens, —inepected by the 
Pfeiffers personally. 

alog that gives a complete offer- 
ing of rare and popular varieties 
in Peonies, tris, Lilies, Tulips, 
Narcissus, Hyacinths, Phiox and 
imported Dutch bulbs. This free 


book is also a helpful guide on 
“how to plant.”” Write for it 
today. 








FALL CATALOG 


REE For varieties not listed 
F here, write today for 
Pfeiffer’s new fall cat- 








VIEW OF ONE OF THE PFEIFFER rIELee vey YY Pe Py ee ea a ee ey 


ace 


SELECT FALL BULBS CN@W New Customer 
Growing conditions have been favorable at Winona, This year we are in a position to supply you with BR A 4 G A : iw S 


even finer quality and at very attractive prices. Check the varieties and the number you want,—tear ° ° ° 

i : ecial collections to make you acquainted 
out this page,—and send this order—right away. Remember your order is backed by our 27 years of _ Pfeiff ee eal hth q 
Growing and reputation for quality. Alt prices are prepaid if remittance is sent with your order. we "5 PEONIES ’ $1 








PEONIES fr] ClTY OF HAARLEM, Brilliant carmine. and Garnet red Peony FREE. Early varieties of 
|_| 85¢ per dozen. most popular kinds. Cottection |, lnchades Edulis 
— Tc maa Superba (rose pink), Comte d’Osmont (cream 
LAURA DESSERT. Large full = we. COPLAND. Lilac-rose,  60¢ per white), La Perle (light pink), Susan B. Anthony 
flower; creamy white guard en. (white) and Chestine Gowdy (silvery 2-tone pink) 
petals “— } pee qamacy yellow with Rachel (garnet red) FREE. All 6, Postpaid, 
center. ° each. only $1.00 
[] LONGFELLOW. Brilliant, cherry red with Cc 30 IRIS a at 
golden stamens surrounding the center IRISES : eager as , 
Excellent bloomer; late midseason. $1.00 A treasure house of beauty color . trom ue 
eac ¢ CARDINAL ented dite. white to the deepest purple, from clear ‘ ow to 
7 ° dark maroon, from dainty pink to deep wine red 
MRS. FRANK BEACH. Beautiful creamy tinctive shade of lavender, We guarantee every one to be a different variety. 
white flower of immense size. Late. Given overlaid rose; falls rich velvety Retail value of this collection last year was over 
= award y = ato OO on Ont., en of glossy texture. Very $5.00. All 30 varieties, Postpaid, ONLY $1.00 
nternational Show, d each. scarce, ec each. l 
LO) rion ake ratte towers of dell; ) SORONATION. A. beautiful golden yellow. es. br ne oh 
§ - c. all, erect g yer. | Stron rower. 5c each. ine ardy eties ection consists 0 one 
profuse bloomer. Very fragrant. Awarded Lt ee ere each, Regale, Umbellatum, Tiger ingle), Henryi 
the American Peony Society’s Silver Medal, FRIEDA MOHR. An excellent pints Mipeios Tenuifolium and Philippinense All 6 Postpaid, 
$2.00 each. with deep lilac-rose falls and standards 0 ONLY $1.00 
kish lilac, Mammoth in size. 25¢ each, 
CO eeuerers PRIDE. Rose type of fine pinkish lilac, ammoth in size , O 7 PHLOX rer $1 
orm; light pink shading to much deeper at MONTEREY. Dark bronze-red-violet bi- 


the center. Pleasing fragrance. $1.50 each. P lve alls i “Seven Varieties,” including Thor, Eclaireur, Inde- 
laity si . om aan lighter Pa. J » ™ ss pendence and Four Other extra full varieties. All 


Seven Plants, Postpaid, ONLY $1.00 
PINK OPAL. The finest cle ink Irt 
yet introduced, 75¢ 3 a pitas o C 6 DELPHINIUM ° o° $1 


: ; “Six 2 year Plants’ includes 3 Belladona and 3 
LILIES RUTH PFEIFFER. White, with delicate Gold Medal Hybrids. All Six Plants, Postpaid, 
lavender edgings. Very fragrant. 20c each. ONLY $1.00 


CANDIDUM (Mad Lily). 
Clear waxy gy ee . TC] 20 NARCISSUS . as $1 


Gowen, Large bulls, Sis dann. 20 Narcissus bulbs mixed. 2 Each of Ten Varieties, 
HENRY! (The Golden Speciosum). Extra PHLOX Postpaid, ONLY $1.00. 


OO OU 


hardy, tall grower, excellent for cutting. W 

Blooms in August. Large bulbs, 25¢ each, ECLAIREUR. Large florets of L) — 30 DAR IN TULIPS te $1 
: rosy magenta color, with pure 14 Varieties mixed, 30 bulbs in all, Postpaid, 

REGALE (Regal Lily). Waxy white, shad- white eye. 20¢ each ONLY $1.00, 

C] ing to yellow. Blooms in July. 2 to 3 oan r EXTRA 1 
feet high. Large bulbs, 25¢ each, CT INDEPENDENCE. Pure white with large [J 3 PEONIE SPECIAL <---> $ 
TIGRINUM (Tiger Lily). The old-fash- L — of many florets open at once, 20¢ Pfeiffer’s superb Varieties in Early Peonies— 

[ ] ioned favorite. Orange spotted purple. each, Including Avalanche (pure white), Karl Rose- 
Large bulbs, 20¢ each. LOTHAIR. Zeautiful shade of rose-red ~~ 5 “_ 9 ro Roy ; Klie (rose 

| } ig arke Ve ink), ‘ ost paid, NL Uf 
[] UMBELLATUM (Candlestick Lily). Orange- with slightly darker eye. 200 each. . ve 


red flowers in upright umbels; Large bulbs, [7] THOR., ,Bxtra lense florets of deep salmon ANY FOUR $1.00 BARGAINS GIVEN asove$ *2 .50 


20c each pink with a small red eye. Free flowering; 
wnt SoSt eaten fall SENT POSTPAID FOR 


extra 25¢e each. 


The Pfeiffer harpnety Box F-8, Winona, Minnesota 


DARWIN TULIPS Please send me the varieties and collections checked above for which | enclose $... 





BARTIGON. Fiery red. 60c Name ... EeomeGeO ean es vaubenen : ... Address 
per dozen. City State 
CLARA BUTT. Beautiful rose pink. 60c Check here it you ) went Pfeiffer's 1936 Fall Catalog. 


per dozen. 


* . 
wetescomae yettow. rinst oe = The PFEIFFER NURSERY, Box F-8, Winona, Minn. 


J 
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DELPHINIUMS 


PUDOR’S 


Prize Winner 
Delphiniums 


Thousands of customers 
think them one of the 
world’s outstanding 
phinium trains 
winners wherever hown 
Pudor’s ‘‘White Wonder’’ 
Deiphiniums. The world’s 
finest pure white double 
delphinium 

New Seed by August Ist 
Seedlings in September 


Dutch, Spanish 


and English IRIS 
Like beautiful Orchids 
Bulbs are hardy every 
where Plant in fall 
i Magnificent LILIES Puget 
Sound grown, the world’s 
best. MADONNA (August planting) REGALS. 


Choice Flower Seeds for Fall Sowing 


Our “GET ACQUAINTED OFFER’ to readers of this 
magazine: 1 pack of Pudor’s Blue Prize Winner Delphi- 
nium seeds—200 seeds, regular price $1 Ten assorted 
Dutch Iris bulbs and 6 Spanish Iris bulbs regular price 
70c. Total value $1.70, for just ONE DOLLAR Men- 
tion this advertisement. 


az Illustrated catalog free “ae 
PUDOR’S, INC., Puyallup, Box 147, Wash. 
GROWERS AND SPECIALISTS FOR 15 YEARS 


MECONOPSIS BAILEYI 


The Blue Poppy of Tibet, with intense sky 
blue flowers. Extra large, well established, 
pot grown plants. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

6c each; 3 for $1.50, postpaid 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 


Maplewood Box 21 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


WICHERT, ILLINOIS 


of Fine Gladioli 









del 
Prize 





Oregon 





Growers 











Iris ‘Purple Silk”’ 
or ‘*‘Peony Mikado”’ 
FREE with ORDER 


‘Purple Silk’’ Iris and 24 others, 
all Beauties—Postpaid.......... $2.00 


‘““MIKADO” Peony and 6 others, 
Gorgeous Colors—Postpaid...... $2.00 


CATALOG FREE QUALITY PLANTS 


C. F.WASSENBERG - Van Wert, Ohio 











Articles on House-Plants Requested 
I wish some of the friends would send 
in more articles on house-plant cultivation. 
Mrs. S. D. BAvuERT, (Texas) 


Growing Helenium pumilum magnificum 

Has any reader trouble growing Helenium 
pumilum — magnificum ? Suggestions for 
growing this plant successfully will be ap- 


preciated. Cas. F. WaRNER. ( Penna.) 


Watering Orchids 

Will some reader with experience with 
Orchids give me some advice about Laelio 
cattleya? How often should they be 
watered? When do they bloom? Also what 
makes the leaves turn yellow? I noticed 
at the bottom of a leader leaf there is a 


small green point. Is that the growth for 
this year? When flower is in bloom, when 
is the best time to cut? 

M. A. F., (Penna. 


Culture of Hothouse Primrose 

I would appreciate it if some reader could 
tell me how to care for a hothouse Prim- 
rose. It was given to me, so I do not know 
its name. It is out of bloom now, and I 
want to care for it so that it will bloom 
again. We have a small conservatory, so | 
should think it would grow and bloom for 
us the same as it does for the florists, if 
handled properly. 

RutH Hopsson, ( Wisc.) 


Hardy Verbenas 

I would like to know more about the 
hardy Verbenas. I have two; one a deep 
pink, one a light purple, and like them very 
much. So far they have proven to be per- 
fectly hardy here. These two I have, seem 
to be the same variety, as leaves and growth 
are alike. I am not sure if canadensis and 
venosa are one and the same, or are they 
different? Both are offered as purple varie- 
ties. Will someone tell me the difference? 

Mrs. W. L. McLAvuGHLIn, (N. Y.) 





Snowflake White Delphinium 


Wheeler Croft Seeds are the finest white 
strain on the market. Years of careful 
hand pollination insures you more than 
80% white doubles. Best results obtained 
by planting. Trial packet $1.00. 
WHEELER CROFT 


6123 S. E. 18th Avenue Portland, Oregon 





vel) Packard Bird Houses 


, Best by Test! Ask the Bird that Owns One 





6 for $5. - Special Spring Bargain 
WHY PAY MORE? ORDER NOW! 


EVERYTHING FOR WILD BIRDS 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
{451 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 


Rare English 


Flower Seeds 


1936 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,769 different kinds 
of flower seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of DELPHINIUMS, 
LILIUMS and LUPINES, also a large 
selection of HERBACEOUS, ROCK 
PLANTS and SHRUB SEEDS Free on 
application to. 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH * ENGLAND 
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Likewise, dead bugs eat no vege- 
tables, spoil no flowers. To change 
hungry live bugs into harmless 
dead ones, use 


AGRI-PAX | 


The Non-Poisonous Spray = 
Always of uniform ki trength. = 
Used by gardeners 27. = 


Send us $1.00 for Quart Can; $3.00 


19 
l 


for Gallon Can Or get from your 
dealer at same prices We prepay 
postage when remittance accom- 
panies the order, if East of the 
Mississippi River 


MORRIS B. READE, Ine. 
Dept. I. Belleville, N. J. 


a * ya nied 
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ANSWERS 


Do Delphiniums Need Lime? 

In answer to Mrs. J. M. Hood, (Ohio) : 

I will say that I have in my files letters 
from three professors whom we will call 
A, B, and C, and whose names [| can furnish 
if called upon to do so. Prof. A is at the 
Massachusetts State College, and his _per- 
sonal opinion is that irrigation is more 
important than lime. Prof. B of the same 
college states that fertilizer, light, and 
moisture are. more necessary requirements 
than lime. Prof. C, who is in the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc., 
at Yonkers, N. Y., states that it has been 
his experience that Delphiniums grow well 
without lime; in fact he states that he has 
crown them in an acid soil, and that he had 
yood results. The Department of Agricul- 
ture of the United States at Washington, 
sent me a letter which in a “‘nutshell’ means 
if the plants are doing well in an acid 
soil, let them alone. There have been quite 
a few answers to my own question in THE 
FLOWER GROWER, and I think the most, in 
fact all, state that they have grown Del- 
phiniums in acid soil. I know the ones we 
have here are doing well. 

C. F. Eacer, ( Mass.) 


White Flies on House Plants 

Answering Buford Mathews, ( Wisc.) : 

As you have probably already learned, 
these white flies are about the most per- 
sistent pests known to plant growers. Com- 
mercial growers use hydro cyanie gas or 
some other equally deadly fumes, but such 
remedies are equally poisonous to humans 
and should not be used by amateurs, or in 
a dwelling house, because of the danger. 

After trying many things that have been 
recommended, and other ideas of my own 
without success, I found the following treat- 
ment successful: 

By bringing the plants to a strong arti- 
ficial light at night, the mature insects 
do not fly away as they do in daylight, 
and may be killed by crushing them with 
the ball of the thumb, going over each 
plant, leaf by leaf. Then, to kill the un- 
developed flies which are partly embedded 
in the underside of the leaves, I submerged 
the plants in warm and very soapy water, 
washing the underside of each leaf carefully. 
I let them stand, wet, for about an hour 
and then washed them in clear water. If 
this is done thoroughly and repeated once a 
week for about three times, I am sure you 
will rid your plants of these insects. 

ELMER H. Kreps, (N. Y.) 


Plant for Edging 

Answering A, W. Wilde, (Mich. 

Would suggest Sweet Alyssum for edging. 
White harmonizes well with your other 
plants. Sweet Alyssum set 6” apart will 
vive a solid row of white all Summer. If 
you have space enough, make it a double 
row; the second row should be set six inches 
back and between (staggering). If the 
plants go to seed, shear them with the grass 
shears, cutting away half their length. In 
a few days a new crop of flowers will appear 
and continue for weeks. In rich land the 
plants may be set 8 to 12 inches apart. 

H. D. HEMENWaAy, ( Mass.) 





PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


for your yards and gardens. Only best of 
old and new varieties, at attractive prices. 


Our Catalog names best commercial cut- 
flower varieties, and gives valuable planting 
and growing instructions. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY, Berlin, Md. 
Growers of Fine Peonies Since 1911 
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Fertilizer for Hardy Chrysanthemums 

Answering Hugh S. Austin, (Pa.), and 
referring to the answer by Mrs. D. M. 
Fulton, (Iowa): 


Mrs. Fulton gives instructions for fertiliz- 
ing Chrysanthemums which no doubt is 
the best method, but perhaps there are 
others who, like myself, cannot attend to 
so many details. They may prefer my 
plan. 

In the Spring when the Chrysanthemums 
are to be transplanted, make the furrow 
much deeper and wider than is necessary 
to accommodate the young plants or cut- 
tings; or if single plants, dig a wide deep 


hole. Put plenty of somewhat strawy cow 
manure in the bottom and sides of the 
excavation. Put two or three inches of 
good garden soil over the manure. Set 


the plants in the usual way. If set far 
enough apart they will not need to be trans- 
planted the following Spring. 

The fertilizer should not touch the stems 
or roots at first, as it is strong and may 
cause them to wilt or rot from over 
stimulation. 

By the time the roots have grown down 
and out to the fertilizer, they become sturdy 


and capable of caring for themselves. The 
humus formed by this kind of fertilizer 


helps to conserve moisture in the soil. 


This method may not do well for some 
soils or climatic conditions, but it works 
admirably here. The plants are never 


watered except at planting. The Chrysan- 
themums thus treated are great banks of 
color for several weeks in the Fall. There 
is a tendency to rank growth and to fall 
or bend over when heavy with bloom. This 
can be corrected by running a wire along 
the rows to serve as a support. 

Another point is that in this climate, if 
the tops of the Chrysanthemums are left on, 
they are a good and ample winter protection 
for most of the hardy garden varieties. 
They should not be removed until after the 


late spring frosts that cause so much 
damage. 
ALMA HAMILL, (IIl.) 


Identity of Shrub 

Answering J. P. Sheehan, (Texas) : 

The Strawberry Bush or Strawberry 
Shrub you ask about is Calycanthus. 

I, too, remembered one from an old 
garden in Ohio, and found one in a nursery 


catalogue, (Dreer). It proved very satis- 
factory for two years and then died. Prob- 
ably you will have no trouble in your 


climate. ; 
Littian C, Ketsey, ( Mich.) 
Wants to Grow Lupines 
Answering W. (Minn.) : 
I have grown Lupines in my garden for 
years and all the plants therein are grown 
from seeds. Lupines are one of our hardiest 


Gibson, 


perennials and the easiest to grow from 
seed. Just sow the seed as you do other 
flower seeds in Spring. Sow the lupine 


seeds in a row and do not disturb the seed- 
lings until early Fall, then transplant to 
their permanent locations. Lupines do not 


like to be moved after they are established, 
probably due to the long tap roots they 


have. I have most of the colors, but the 
blues are the best; this no doubt being due 
to blue being the natural color of Lupines. 


Rosert C. Scorr, (Ont.) 


The Autumn Daffodil 


Great glorious flower-cups of golden yel- 
low in September and October. This is 
Sternbergia, a hardy Amaryllis cousin. 
Plant the bulbs now. Six for $1.00; 25 
for $3.75. Unique bulb catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. Z, Merchantville, N. J. 
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Old-Fashioned Flower Names 
Answering Mrs. G. Wahl, (Ill.): 
Some gangsters and some flowers resemble 


each other in the multiplicity of their 
aliases. There the resemblance ends. The 
technical synonyms are bad enough, but 


the aliases of common names for weeds and 
flowers are infinitely worse. 

Referring to the “Touch-me-nots:” 
is the common name of the Balsams, 
is another common name, and 
alias is Jewel-weed. 

Two species are found growing in a wild 
state from Maine, westward, viz.: Impatiens 
pallida and Impatiens biflora. The technical 
name of the latter species in 1856, and for 
some years after, was I. fulva. Flowers 
of this specie are yellow, spotted with red; 
those of pallida are a pale shade of yellow, 
sometimes with a few spots. The flowers 


This 
which 
still another 


are larger and open wider in throat. Both 
species grow in similar situations, moist 


places and along streams, and bloom about 
the same time, July to September. I. biflora 
is the most plentiful. 

Impatiens Noli-Tangere is the 
Touch-me-not, and is said to be 
the Canadian Northwest. 

The East India species, I. 

{ 


European 
found in 


Balsamina, is 


the one from which our garden Balsams 
are derived. Then there is the African 
Balsam that we know as ‘Patient Lucy,’ 


also by several other aliases. 

All Impatiens are all ‘“‘Touch-me-nots,” 
for when the ripe seed-pods are touched, 
“zip” explodes the pods and scatters the 
seeds to produce the next generation. 


I. G. Noyes, ( Mass.) 
Blight on Tulips and Regal Lilies 
Answering F. T. Myers, (Ohio) : 
Your blight may be either botrytis or 
sclerotinia parasitica. I havea found no 


cure; the only thing that can be done is to 
destroy all diseased plants. 


H. S. Austin, ( Penna.) 


AUTUMN BLOOMING 
HOC 
( ‘a Ne 





veg 





SPECIOSUS. Widely used in lawns, 
borders and rock-gardens. Lively 
violet-blue, veined, with orange-red 
anthers and light yellow throat. 
50 cts. for 10; $4.00 per 100 
Send for Advance Bulb Catalog 


Simp ale 


132 to 138 Church St., New York City 


SPECIAL 


FALL BLOOMING 
‘Rts OFTree 
































FREE $400 
Seven fine varieties vy 

CATALOG Autumn King, Jean 

For You Siret, Ultra, Autumn 











Queen September 
Skies, One Selected Seedling and 
Eleanor Roosevelt ‘Gold Medal 
winner in 1933—sold for $5 00 
in 1934 These 
both spring and fall They are 
hardy and free flowering 


IRIS & PEONY FARM 


LA FONTAINE, KANSAS 


Irises bloom 


HILL 


Send NOW for 
DREER’S 


Catalog of Quality 


BULBS 


for Fall Planting 





@ To enjoy the first flowers of 
Snowdrops, Crocus, Tulips, 
Narcissus — plant 
fall. ¥ 


of your gardening efforts. 


spring 
Hyacinths and 
Dreer quality bulbs this 
u’ll see a difference results 
Order these highly 
recommended specials now: 


in the 


@® MAponnNA Lit Fragrant, pure white. Plant 
now; blooms May-June, Extra-large bulb 0 
ea.; 6 for $1.50. 


@ FALL-FLOWERING 
purple-lilac, Fi 


$3.50. 


Crocus SatTivos—Large 
agrant. 12 for 50c; 100 for 


@ CoLcniccum AUTTUMNALE Crocus- 
like | n Rich lavender Hardy; blo 


Showy 


this fall. 40c ea.; 3 for $1.10; 12 for $4.00. 
@ BoTANICAL Trirps (for rock garden)- 
Clusiana Lovely white blooms, crimson-marked. 
3 for 25¢ 12 for 85 

Eichler Large crimson-scarlet, black center. 
Very showy. 3 for 25¢ 12 for 85« 
Kaufmanniana (Water-Lily Tulip Creamy 
yellow metals marked rosy-red Bloon early 


3 for 40c; 12 for $1.35. Postpaid 


HENRY A. DREER 


= Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, ae 2 














Wayside H Gardens 


MENTOR OHIO 
The New Things In 


HARDY PLANTS and BULBS 











PEONIES 


W. F. Christman, secy. of the American 
Society, thoroughly. covers the subject of 
in the article he has written for our 
Send for a copy. Single copy 25c. 
Special offer, months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-B Sixth Avenue New York City 


Peony 
Peonies 
August issue. 
$2.00 a year. 





Are Invited 
field of 
In thi S vie nity. 

CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 
Burlington, 


You 


to visit our 40 acre 
you are 


olads if 


Box 45 Vermont 





er pramic 
al ¢ 
_ 2, New y, Or; 


York 
| 30: ENOUGH TO KILL 
A MILLION ANTS 
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IN 24 HOURS . 
for use on Lawns, Gardens, Homes, etc. 
ECONOMICAL e SAFE e QUICK 


5c Home Size with 12 Sand Traps 
Country Club size $1 
for large lawns . 


Troubled with Insects! 


Burnett Bros., Inc. 


Established over 30 years 
“The House Famous for Lawn Grass Seed”’ 
92 Chambers St., Dept. G., New York City 


MADONNA 
LILIES 


Oregon Grade A 
finest bulbs 
August & Sept. delivery 
Send $1.00 for 


8 blooming size or 
5 medium size or 
3 large size 


Write for Catalog 


8. Prem Yerex Lily Gardens 
oy ae Tigard, Oregon 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 


CUT FLOWERS e BULBS 
Wholesale & Retail 


postpaid 
Write us. 

















You are cordially invited to visit one of New 
England’s largest and most popular gladiolus fields. 
We have 20 acres in bloom from July 20th to 
Oct. Ist and are located on the U. S. Rt. 1 main 
highway to Portsmouth, N. H., six miles from 


Newburyport, Mass. 
Write for New Fall List 
SEABROOK - - - - - - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Better Delphiniums 


Guaranteed Hardy Everywhere 

We have 100,000 fine Ist year plants, from the finest 
parentage in the world, that will produce in 1937 almost 
100% double prize winning beauties, in every known 
shade. Immense size. Must move this Fall, so here 
goes these fine plants at just $5.00 per 100. Lesser orders 
at same ratio plus 500. Two year type, $2.00 per doz.; 
$3.50 per 25; $6.00 per 50. Specimen clumps $1.50. 

Seeds—Packet 50c; triple size $i. Large packet from 
5 best plants $2.00 per 500. Double white or ros Oc 
per 50—$1.00 per 150; $2.00 per 400. EVERYTHING 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED. Replacements on 
complaint. Folder free—with 20 double white seeds 25c 
cash. Plant seeds now. Will ship plants in September. 
DELPHINIUM EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS 

Puyallup, Washington 


FALL-BLOOMING 


IRIS 


Free Booklet with colored illustrations 


























and descriptions of best impeoved vari- 
eties. Plant now! Write to National Iris 
Gardens, Box 123-F, Beaverton, Ore. 
Name ....... chaenneeens steht neheeeeaceebnd 
Address ..... 
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Shall I Plant the Tree Peony? 

Answering Tillie Tiller, (Maine) : 

We have had a Tree Peony for more than 
fifteen years and it usually blooms, but not 
very profusely. However, the blooms sur- 
pass any of the other Peonies we have. 

We have a rich loam garden soil and in 
the Spring an application of fertilizer is 
added.’ We use no special winter protection, 
but the garden is well protected from the 
cold winds, by buildings. The time pro- 
tection is needed is in early Spring. The 
growth of leaves and buds start with the 
very first warm days, then if hard freezing 
weather comes, the buds freeze and they 
do not develop. 

I do not know the name of our variety, 
as it was purchased when names were not 
generally common. It blooms around the 
middle of May, in an average year; never 
as late as Decoration Day. Even if there 
are no blooms, the foliage is very beautiful 
and much more attractive than ordinary 
Peonies. 

We have had no success in dividing the 
plants; perhaps the reason is we do not 
know how or when it should be done. 


Mrs. Emma L. WAGNER, (Ohio) 


Desmodium 
Answering Alma Hamill, (IIl.): 


There is only one purple Desmodium 
penduliflorum. The catalogs use a different 
color. Color is a’ personal thing and 
everyone has a different idea, and with 
such descriptions as liquid purple, wine-red, 
reddish-purple. The color may be lighter 
or darker in different soils and this may 
account for some descriptions. 

Desmodium japonicum is a white form, 
but not the same as D. penduliflorum. 
There is a little difference in habit of 
growth. The canes are stiffer and it is 
not quite so graceful as _ penduliflorum. 
The word “japonica” applies to many plants 
coming from Japan. The varieties D. 
canadense and nudiflorum ‘belong to the 
same family, but are native American wild 
flowers; the former, canadense, chiefly north 
and west, and the latter, nudiflorum, 
common. 


Mrs. W. L. McLauGHLin, (N. Y.) 


aly STASSEN'S Hd 


~~) 
These unusual Crocus Bulbs are GUARAN- 
TEED to BLOOM this October-November, 
outdoors or indoors. Hardy. Multiply 
readily in rock garden or border. Planting 
instructions incl. Not more than 100 bulbs 
at $1.00 ($3.50 value) to a customer. 
Complete 1936 Holland Bulb Catalog, Free 
STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS 
Box 15 Roslyn Heights, N, Y. 




























10 BEAUTIFUL 
Evergreens and Plants 


; From the 
COLORADO MOUNTAINS 


Prepaid to you for only... .$1.00 


1 Rocky Mountain Blue Spruce, 4 year old: 
1 Mountain Pine, 3 year old; 1 Douglas Fir, 3 
year old; 1 Colorado Silver Spruce, 3 year old; 
1 Rocky Mountain Blue Delphinium, blooming 
size; 1 Rocky Mountain Blue Columbine, bloom- 
ing size; 2 Mountain Viola—Winter Pansy, 1 
Mountain Shasta, 1 Kinnikinic—Red Berried 
Evergreen, 


Plant now, Prepaid for... .$1.00 
i. D. BELCHER 


BROOK FOREST COLORADO 





Information on Growing Cacti 

Answering Leo Dube, (Maine) : 

The cultivation of Cactus in the green- 
house should be taken into consideration 
only during the winter months, as the plants 
must be put out in the open during the 
Summer. Some plants prefer shade and 
others require full sunshine. Most species 
will stand a temperature as low as 40° to 
50° F., and require very little water while 
they are dormant during the winter months. 
It is advisable to place plants in a separate 
compartment in the greenhouse if there are 
other plants present, as frequent waterings 
produce too much moisture and this condi- 
dition is not good for Cacti. 

As to Cacti withstanding a temperature of 
40 below zero; I would not dare to guaran- 
tee results. The best way to find out is to 
experiment. It may not be the cold that 
kills the plants, but moisture in the Spring. 
With some winter protection and perfect 
drainage, they may live through. 

In Colorado, Cacti withstand cold as ex- 
treme as 30 degrees below, if in a wilted 
condition without any protection, but in 
their native state there is little winter 
moisture. 

Following is a list of the hardy Cacti 
that are worth a trial: Echinocereus viridi- 
florus, E. caespitosus, Coryphantha vivi- 
para, Opuntia arborescence; the Opuntias 
are very hardy. One species grows in sandy 
“draws” up the Atlantic Coast, and into 
Massachusetts. Opuntia polycantha is very 
hardy, and O. fragilis grows the farthest 
North of any Cactus. 

For a hardy desert shrub, plant Yucca. 

ArtTHuR L. Givcnurist, ( Mass.) 


Edible Weeds to Supply Insufficiency of 
Leafy Vegetables 
Permit me to add to the list given by 
Jerome J. Doyle, (Mass.), in the Novem- 
ber (1935) issue, the following: 
Sheep’s Sorrel 
Wild Lettuce 
Sour Dock 
Pokeberry 
Best of all for health are the tender 
shoots of the Pokeberry. When the stems 
grow rank and quickly, the skin becomes 
somewhat tough. These may be peeled, 
leaving a tender core that is excellent. 
Choose only young stalks. The same is 
true of the stalks of Black Mustard, which 
is so prolific in this section, often making a 
new growth late in the Fall. 
For those who do not care for Poke alone, 
try mixing small quantities with other weed 


greens. ALMA HAMILL, (III.) 


Old Narcissus Bulbs for Further 
Blooming 
Answering R. S. Berry, (Ill.): 


After blooming indoors allow the bulbs 
to remain in the pots. Place them in the 
cellar or any place where they won’t freeze. 
In the Spring dump them out and plant 
the bulbs about 6” deep and 6” apart in 
clumps in the border. Pansies, Petunias, 
or any shallow-rooted annual may be grown 
over them. Next Spring some of the buibs 
will bloom, and if the soil is good they 
should bloom every year for several years. 
I have in my yard bulbs so treated that 
have bloomed for ten years. 

H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 





PA RK> FLOWER BOOK FREE 


It pronounces the Flower Names; gives 
Time of Germination, Height of Plants, and 
Special Uses. It’s a Ready Reference Book 
chuckful of Good Things. Fine collection 
of Perennial seeds to choose from. All 
seeds 5 cts. per packet. Tell your friends. 
Write today. 
GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood, 8. C. 
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To Lighten Clay Soil 
Answering Frank Gummow, (Ohio) : 


To lighten clay soil the following are all 
useful: Sand, lime, humus, cultivation, and 
freezing. 

For a plot twenty feet square use a yard 
or two of sand (preferably a sharp sand 
not too fine, yet free of small stones which 
are very annoying in cultivation) plus an 
equal amount of humus material,—leaf- 
mold preferably or a bale of fine peat moss 
or a load of rotted manure containing 


plenty of bedding. This all forked or dug - 


over when the ground is moist, but not wet, 
will get results promptly in most clay 
soils. Careful applications of fertilizer 
(commercial or mineral) plus a summer’s 
growth of peas, soy beans, or a crop of 
clover turned under after frost; a gallon 
of 4-8-6 would be ample for the area above 
mentioned. By this is meant a fertilizer 
containing four parts nitrogen, eight parts 
phosphorus, and six parts potash. That is 
a preferred formula in this section for 
general use. 


The area might be forked or dug up 
rough in the Fall, top dressed with a 
gallon of hydrated or air-slacked lime, and 
a yard of trashy manure, and by Spring 
be much improved especially if during a 
spell of dry mild weather in Winter it 
could be reworked. 

These suggestions apply to most soils 
that are poor, or work poorly. Turn under 
vegetation (humus) in the Fall or Winter, 
and leave rough to freeze and mellow. If 
subject to washing, sow a winter cover 
crop—oats, winter oats, wheat, crimson or 
hop clover, barley, rye, or winter vetch: 
These might have commercial fertilizers 
applied at planting to increase growth and 
thus add still more humus, making 
material to turn under in the Spring. 


RALPH W. SHREVE, (Ark.) 


Information on Growing Cacti 
Answering Leo Dube, (Maine) : 


The first necessity for a cactus specialist 
is membership in the Cactus and Succulent 
Society of America, 6162 North Figueroa 
St., Los Angeles, Calif., cost $3.00, includ- 
ing subscription to the monthly journal. 
Dr. Houghton, the leading authority on the 
Cacti in the country, started last February 
an elemental course on Cacti in the Journal. 

It is unfortunate that practically all of 
our writers on the Cacti live in California 
or Texas. They do not have to consider 
the question of indoor growing, except for 
a few tropical plants, and seedlings. There 
is some information in “The Cactus Book” 
by Dr. Houghton, and “Cactus Culture” by 
Schultz, but I have found that experience 
is the only real teacher. Many Cacti will 
live out-of-doors all Winter. I have one 
large Prickly Pear which has stood 18 
degrees below zero this Winter, and seems 
in good shape; but another variety of Pear 
(Opuntia) is evidently dead. <A _ large 
number of varieties of Cacti winter best at 
about 40 degrees. Some will not blossom 
unless they get this cold treatment. But 
some Cacti from Brazil and _ Central 
America must be kept rather warm. 

The Germans and the English have been 
grewing Cacti indoors for many years. They 
are authorities on the winter care of Cacti, 
but their books are not easy to procure in 
this country. There is one excellent little 
pamphlet which is printed in England, and 
is carried by Vaughan’s Seed Store. It is 
called “Cacti in the Home” and costs 35 
cents. For Vaughan’s address see among 
advertisers in THE FLOWER GROWER. Of 
course if one joins the Society he will find 
many books listed in the Journal, and many 
hints on treatment of Cacti. 


Nei E. ANNABLE, (Ky.) 
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Poinsettias Do Not Bloom 

Answering Mrs. L. H. Cyr, (Ind.): 

Poinsettia should be rested for three or 
four weeks, without water, in a basement 
where the air is not hot nor excessively dry. 
In early May repot in fresh soil, cut back 
to three to five inches, bring into the light, 
and water. Give it the care that you would 
give any house plant. Then in June set the 
pot into the soil in a sunny spot outdoors. 

Hucu §8. Austin, ( Penna.) 


Gladiolus Colors for Funeral Spray 

Answering J. J., (Ont.): 

I always use Glads that are either yellow 
or white or both together,—sometimes apri- 
cot color is good. Do not use any of the 
“louder” colors. 

Delphiniums in nearly all their shades 
make a good funeral spray. 

FREDERIC J. STRATMAN, ( Wisc.) 


Shade-loving Plants for Rock Garden 
Answering Frank L. Brown, (IIl.) : 
Several kinds of Sedums are excellent for 


rock gardens, especially if quite dry; 
Sempervivums (House Leeks) also. 
Gro. S. WoopruFrr, (Iowa) 


Vine for Screen 
Answering Mrs. Tyler Halsted, (N. Y.): 
Clematis paniculata grandiflora is sug- 
gested, as screen and for flowers of fragance. 
It is hardy and of rapid growth. 
Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


Identity of Wildflower in Oklahoma 
The wildflower seen by A. D. Hatten, 
(Mo.), near Vinita, Okla., with large 
thistle-like leaves but no thorns, was likely 
a Star Thistle (Centaurea americana). 
This grows from two to six feet high and 


has a very beautiful lavender-pink or 
lighter blossom sometimes four inches 
across. It is locally abundant here and 


many places in Oklahoma. It is an annual, 
grows easily from seed, and blossoms for 


quite a time in Summer. The blossoms, 
however, often wilt before night. 
RALPH W. SHREVE, ( Ark.) 





DELPHINIUMS 





At Hoodacres Originating Gardens. 
World Famed WHITES. Rare New 
COLORS. Fragrance. SEEDS: August 
sowing for June Blooming. Many varie- 
ties. PLANTS: all ages from Young 
Seedlings to Mature Heavy Roots. Free 
delivery. New catalog includes finest 
Jap Iris grown. 


CHAS. F. BARBER, Troutdale, Oregon 








HOODACRES 








PEONIES 


Whose Opulent Beauty Combines the 
Charm of Spring with the Loveliness of 
Summer. 

Here are 6 Rare Prize Varieties on 
heavy, year-old, fleld-grown roots (not 

divisions) as follows— 

*& NYMPHAEA. 8.8. Midseason.—tlarze, 
beautiful water-lily type of white 
SEE ities hekscnckeidsbeess g bobnannne $3.00 

* PRIMEVERE. 8.6. Midseason.—Outer 
row of petals, sulphur-white; center, 
rich camary yellow............... 2.75 

* RICHARD CARVEL., 8.8. 
ing, brilliant crimson. 


Good grower 


~ 3 3a. so» ae 
* SARAH BERNHARDT. 9.0. _ Late.— 

Very large, dark rose-pink blooms; 

SE PEED 0.9000009200000600000 2.06 
*% SOLANGE. 9.7. Midseason.— Cream- 

white, tinged buff pink. One of the 


ee cand. 6's' anna ahs taps shen anne 3.00 
*% THERESE. 9.8. Large fluffy flowers of 

exquisite shell-pink. Best of the color. 2.75 

*Figures following the names are the official 


ratings of the American Peony Society. 
One Each of These 6 Superb Peonies 
List Price...... Si kits senevn $14.50 
et DORE GAR. ons accccnveseenn $20.00 


» >: 
Schlings Bulbs 
Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 

Madison Ave. near 59th St., N. Y. City 








IRIS 


Ethel Peckham (best red), Talisman, 


Mozambique, Hypnos, Pervaneh, 
Adobe—$13.50 value for $7.50. Write 
for attractive new catalog of 444 


varieties. 
LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
427 Market St. Bluffton, Ind. 








TURN YOUR GARDEN RUBBISH 
INTO PLANT FOOD 


All your non-woody garden rubbish—clippings, leaves, 
vines, weeds, etc.—is rich in plant food. Don’t waste 
it. All it needs is the addition of ADCO to convert 
it into genuine organic manure., Begin using ADCO 
today in your own garden. Seed and hardware 
dealers sell ADCO, or we ship direct. 

ADCO WORKS, Carlisle, Pa. 
Makers also of the new ADCO WEED-KILLER for 
LAWNS 3-Ib. sample can postpaid $1.00. 


KEMP’S ORCHID FLOWERED 
JAPANESE IRISES 











For September planting. Finest collection of 
Japanese Irises in America Send for free 
catalog and bargain collection list. 

KEMP’S GARDENS, (Originators) 
Box 181-F.G. + Little Silver, N. J. 





SEND FOR 
AMERICAS 


FINEST 





COOLEY’S GARDENS 


Here is a catalog which will 
unfold before your eyes a host 
of treasures for your garden, 
large or small. There are 48 
pages, more than half contain- 
ing beautiful illustrations, many 
in color. Collection offers are 
sure to attract you, for never 
before have so many fine new 
things been available at such 
low cost. 


WRITE FOR YOUR 
COPY NOW! 


Day Lilies — Oriental Poppies — Japanese Iris 
@ 


Silverton, Oregon 
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Choice Day Lilies 


A collection assuring you of gorgeous flowers 
from mid-May until September. 

One each of these excellent named vari- 
eties—APRICOT, apricot orange (25c) GOL- 
DENI, golden orange (50c) GYPSY, burnt 
orange ($1.00) MODESTY, velvety yellow 
($1.00) R. A. 15, a new, unnamed rich saffron 
($1.50)—Special price for all five only $3.00. 
Write for full list of recommended hardy 
plants for Fall planting. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 








“WEATHER MAKES 








° THEM WEATHERPROOF” 
ORIOLE METAL PLANT TAGS 
You write upon Ubem with pen and ink or print. qith 


rubber stam] Durable—Inexpensive—Easy to Apply. 
Introductory price for garden outfit $1.35, with 100 Tags. 








$1.50 west Mississippi River 
Opportunity for Salesmen. 
JAS. CORNER & SONS, Distributors 
438 N. Front Street Baltimore, Md. 
% % x ’ 

fis SPECIAL 

Choice Irises, 

Different, Postpaid Any were § 

in U, S. For Only - 

FREE extra rhizomes of differ- 

nt varieties, if names and ad- 

dresses of 10 Iris growers are 

included with your order 

NEUBERT’S FLOWER GARDENS 
R.F.D. No. 8 Knoxville, Tenn, 
INT -OPPY 

ORIENTAL POI 
Planted now will bloom next year Fine 2 
year field grown plants grown from divisions 
and much superior to seedlings Guaranteed 


Sample and Circular on Request. 
Labeled, All 
WRITE FOR FREE IRIS” CATALOGUE 
true to name nd color Order now 


Lulu A. Neeley—Large, ox-blood red.. §.50 each 
Perry’s White—xlistening white, large.. .50 each 
Olympia—early DOUBLE, salmon... .35 each 
Mrs. Perry eautiful clear pink .35 each 
Scarlet Beauty—large, tall scarlet .50 each 
Orange King ry large, orange .25 each 


All postpaid 
HARMON NURSERY 


et 


One of each labeled, $1.75 
Prospect, Ohio 


TULIP 











BULBS AVERAGE 
y 4 INCHES AROUND 


Satisfactory blooming guaran- 












f teed or money refunded. Priced 

FZ elsewhere upto$2.00and more— 
@ Giant larwin, Breeder, and Cote 

tage va ties, giving allcolors... 


purple, ve , pink, white and 
varitoned Only — a very fortun- 
ate circumstance can we make this 
amazing offer. Get acquainted now 
with Kellogg's satisfaction-giving 
flowers. 


EASY TO ORDER 


Just pin a dollar bill to this ad, 
write name and addresson the mar- 
gin, mailtousand we'll send you 
the bulbs. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Order now. Offer will not be 
repeated. = ote: Add 10c for Post- 
age West of Kansas. 


R. M. KELLOGG co. 
Box 275 


Three Rivers, Mich. 





Do Delphiniums Need Lime? 

Answering Mrs. J. M. Hood, (Ohio) : 

No and yes. No, if your soil is a good, 
rich, friable. well-drained soil. Yes, if your 
soil is a heavy, stiff, sour clay that will not 
grow any variety of fine flowers. Most 
growers are agreed that the lime theory is 
exploded except where soil is sour and 
heavy; but in that case you should not try 
to grow Delphiniums or any other flowers 
until you have changed the character of 
the soil by adding sand, leaf-mold, or rotted 
sods, a little lime, and plenty of fertilizer. 
If you can’t get rotted farmyard manure, 
buy the dried cow manure and don’t be 
afraid of using too much. 

Mrs. M. G. Socu, ( Mo.) 


Shall I Plant the Tree Peony? 

Answering Tillie Tiller, (Maine) 

Last Fall late in October I purchased two 
specimens, a “pink” and a “red” from Mont- 
gomery Ward’s nursery department, evident- 
ly shipped from Ohio; and planted them 
outside on arrival, covering lightly with 
rubbish. Snow came early and stayed late, 
and we had weeks of 20° to 40° below zero 
at a stretch and everything was buried 
deep in snow. Our last day’s good sleigh- 
ing was on April 8th, after which some 
spring-like weather arrived, with, however, 
occasional frosts from zero up. Many 
nights have averaged 20° above zero. 

Both these Tree Peonies are at present 
looking well and show very many plump 
red buds, though we are still (May 11) 


getting ice-making frosts almost every 
night. W. E. H. Porrer, (N. Dak.) 


Flowers of Rose of: Sharon 

Answering EK. M. H., (Wash): 

It is inherent with some few varieties 
of Rose of Sharon to fail to open into full 
flower, but remain pretty much in the bud 
stage. One variety in illustration is the 
variegated-leaved form with double flowers 
that remain in tight bud, or just showing 
color. Incidentally there is a variegated- 
leaved variety with single flowers, that does 
open full and beautifully. It‘is the variety 
Veehani. There is an old-fashioned red 
variety with these partly-closed bull-head 
flowers. In procuring plants, varieties such 
as these are to be avoided, as they will 
always continue that way. ; 


S. MENDELSON MEEHAN, (Penna.) 





DELPHINIUMS 


10 of the world’s finest pure 
F a E t white double Pearl Neck- 
lace (Delphinium*) Seeds 
are included in a special packet with 250 
select seeds from European stock. 
A $5.00 Value for 
81.00 Postpaid 


The time is ideal for planting. 
from more than 400 varieties. 
923 23rd So. 


ERI END’S Seattle, Wn. 


FRIEND’S SEEDS MAKE FRIENDS 
1936 Seeds now ready 
* 250 seeds in packet 


Selected 

















Dainty clusters of 


TRUE JONQUILS 


AND JONQUIL HYBRIDS 
fragrant 
flowers 


golden yellow 





Introductory offer — 4 bulbs « Dost 
each of 4outstanding varieties s 4 0 paid 





100 varieties 


J. R. 
Route 1, Box 75-c 
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Catalogue on request, listing over 


MeLEAN 


Grower of DAFFODILS—NARCISSUS—JONQUILS 


proven merit 


Elma, Washington 








Splitting Gladiolus Bulbs 

Answering Geo. P. Groot, (Mass.) : 

Would recommend cutting gladiolus bulbs 
providing the following rules are followed: 
Use only large bulbs 144” or larger, and 
after cutting dip cut edges of bulbs in 
powdered sulphur. I had splendid success 
last year with the method. 

Took first prize at local show with three 
stalks of Captain Boynton grown by this 
method. 

Every half bulb planted produced a per 
fect bulb and some varieties, bulblets. For 
example: two Duna produced 4 large, | 
medium, and 15 bulblets; nine Captain 


Boynton, 9 large, 2 medium, and small. 
J. F. Cinnamon, ( Mass.) 


Delphinium Blight 

Answering Abbie S. Greene, (R. I.) : 
‘Would state that the trouble looks like 
Delphinium Midge or Mite. If the buds are 
sticky, it is surely this. I have had this 
trouble and have sprayed with lime-sulphur 
spray. I think that any of the pyrethrum 
sprays will do the same, but have not used 


them. 
C. F. EAcer, (Mass.) 


Slipping Roses 


Answering Mrs. M. Miller, (Ohio) : 


After slip is cut from parent bush, split 
the butt end into fine slivers about one inch 
long. Fill a small muslin bag with oats or 
other small grain, insert the slivered end 
of the slip, and tie the sack around the 
stalk. Place the sack in a pan of water 
allowing the grain to soak thoroughly for 
a week or ten days. The sprouting grain 
will become so entangled with the slivered 
wood that the sack may then be removed 
and the slip planted with the grain adher 
ing. The success of the method lies in the 
fact that the sprouting grain feeds the 
plant through the slivered ends and root 
formation soon takes place. Then the grain 
decays and supplies food for the new roots. 

This information was printed in Popular 
Vechanics Magazine, and I do not know if 
it is reliable as I have never tried it. 

Mrs. Tony Kucktick, (Wash.) 


Amaryllis Does Not Bloom 

Answering M. C. Thompson, ( Penna.) : 

After my bulb has bloomed I take it out 
of the pot and plant in open ground, well 
fertilized, and let it develop until frost; 
then I dig it up, dry it off until sometime 
around New Year’s Day, when I repot in 
5” or 6” pot with a spoonful of fertilizer, 
soak it well and keep in a cool window 
until the flower stalk appears, when | 
bring it to a sunny window. There is one 
kind whose flower has a_ greenish-white 
stripe, that cannot be depended upon to 
bloom every year. 

W. V. 


BEEBE, (Penna. ) 








Tested Internal 
Treatment for 


POISON IVY 


@ Has relieved many acute 
infections for nature lovers, 
campers, tourists, hunters, fishermen, foresters, etc. 
Taken before or after exposure for limited immunity 
—a few drops in water after each meal. Tasteless. 
Harmless. Standard bottle with dro pers $1 : pompeld. 
MONEY BACK IF UNSATI 
YVI COMPANY « i912 LINWOOD, TOLEDO, O. 














Your Name 

On our mailing lists will bring you 
gladiolus catalogues from Fall to Spring. 
Send postal now. 


D. H. UPJOHN 
964 8S. Liberty St. Salem, Oregon 
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My Gourds Are of Many Shapes 
and Sizes 
(Continued from page 411) 


showy fruits. The cylindrica may well 
be classed as handsome. The Sooly-qua 
are also showy, but they are small- 
fruited. 

Snake Gourd or Snake Cucumber, 
which is fine as a sliced cucumber when 
young, when allowed to ripen is a great 
euriosity as a “snake;” it will keep for 
‘years in its snaky shape. This is found 
in eatalogs as Cucumis flexuosus. It 
has yellow flowers and the fruit is 
marked like a snake, being golden-yel- 
low. Another “snake” is found in ecata- 
logs as Trichosanthes colubrina. This 
fruit coils like a serpent; the firs are 
white. Some of the “snakes” in both 
varieties mentioned do not coil so 
much as some of the others do, but I 
found the Trichosanthes coiled the most. 

Turk’s Cap Gourd makes a fine cov- 
ered dish by cutting the top off very 
carefully without breaking the edges, so 
that after the inside of the Gourd is 
removed the cap can be replaced evenly 
when desired. Almost any kinds of 
Gourds usable for dishes, can be used 
for covered dishes if the tops are care- 
fully cut off. 

Benincasa cerifera Gourd, which is a 
beautiful vine when growing, has very 
large leaves and gold-colored firs fully 


four inches across. The white fruits 
grow fifteen inches long. This Gourd 
makes such delicious preserves that I 


used mine for that purpose. The small 
variety is sometimes found in eatalogs 
under the name of Wax or White Gourd. 

Hercules Club Gourd is like its name, 
and fine to keep as it grows. In time the 
inside will have a rattling sound when 
the club is shaken. 

The Hereules under the name of vul- 
garis leucantha I think is the best variety 
of the “clubs” to use for food. It is 
fine sliced when young and tender, and 
dipped in batter and fried; or just plain 
“fried” without batter, either in butter 
or in any of the frying oils. This’ was 
cataloged under Lagenaria; but some 
Lagenaria are said to be poisonous, so 
it would be advisable to be sure of the 
seed purchased,—that it was advertised 
as being edible,—before using the fruit 
as food. The same should be noted 
regarding the Snake Cucumber, as some 
firms advertise them as edible, while 
other seedsmen do not. 


GENERAL 


All of these Gourds belong to the 
order of Cucurbitaceae. The common 
Cucumber is Cucumis sativus. C. melo 


is the Muskmelon, and Citrullus vulgaris 
is the Watermelon. Under Cucurbita 
pepo come what are called the “seram- 
bling” plants of the order, and included 


among those are the Vegetable Mar- 
rows, Crookneecks, Warted Gourds, 
(these are most interesting to grow 
as the warts are not in any expected 


place and no two are alike), Turk’s Cap, 
Egg, and Orange Gourds. C. maxima 
is the Pumpkin, and C. melopepo is the 
Bush Squash. 

The Wild Gourd of the Bible is sup- 
posed to be the Citrullus Colocynthis 
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and is the Colocynth of the shops, (the 
pulp of it is, I should say). The Bot- 
tle and Dipper varieties are classed under 
Lagenaria vulgaris. Luffa acutangula is 
listed under names of Towel Gourd, 
Dish-rag, Sponge, ete. Flesh-brush is 
its latest name, I found. 
Sechium edule is edible, 
chocho or choko fruit. Momordica Ela- 
terium is the “Squirting Cucumber.” 
Species of Bryonia are purgative. 
There are 
400 species. 


having the 


at least 70 genera and over 
Examples of the order are 


Cueurbita, Cucumis, Citrullus, Momor- 
dica, Coceinia, Trichosanthes, Luffa, and 
Bryonia. 


Garden Facts and Philosophies 
(Continued from page 421) 


frequently dene by placing them in water 
in which certain herbs have been steeped. 
One formula consists of water, salt, sake 
(rice wine), mustard, mugwort, and Ja- 
panese pepper. It may be noticed also 
that these people never permit their cut 
flowers to touch the bottom of the jar or 
vase in which the flowers stand. Thai 
prevents the stems from sucking up the 
water, and so the stems are in some way 
raised up an inch or so from the bottom. 
Another thing—the jars or vases are 
always wide-mouthed, while our tendency 
is to cramp the flowers into narrow- 
throated vases. The wider the top, the 
more freely does the air enter, and so 
keeps the water fresher and sweeter. 
Leaves are not allowed on the stems that 
are to remain under water long; they 
decay quickly and take the life from the 
water. 

of the 
good. It 
The Japanese burn the 
ends of the stems of certain flowers some- 
thing as we do, yet their methods are 
more elaborate and more effective. 

A house plant that bears fragrant white 
flowers and a sweet spicy fruit all at one 
time, a plant that came to us from the 
tropics, is the strawberry guava. This 
may be grown from seed. 


Growing bacteria hastens decay 
flowers;—this is why salt is 
kills bacteria. 








HEMLOCK HEDGE 


For Immediate Effect 


SOME OF OUR FALL 


PRICES 
100 ft.—18” to 24”...... $25 
100 ft— 3’ to 4#...... $70 
eo i— 8° we @ ...... $100 
100 ft.— to 9’.. $160 


Sizes from 18” to 12’ 
Heavy closely sheared trees 


Send for Our Catalogue 
on Native Plants 


CURTIS NURSERIES 


CALLICOON - - - NEW YORK 








R. F. D. 6, BOX 616F, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


, SPANISH IRIS 


A115 BULBS 25c POSTPAID 
65 BULBS $1.00 POSTPAID 
Beautiful blue May blooming Iris 
make splendid cut flowers. 


Send, with order, names and addresses of 10 flower 
gerdeners, and we will send 5 extra bulbs FRE. 


Write for bulb list iltustrated in color. 



















tenia 


MECHLING’S 


rm. 
SULROTE 
ROTENONE-SULPHUR 
DUSTING MIXTURE 
Non-poisonous combined 
Insecticide and Fungicide 
Controls Gladiolus Thrips, 
Chinch Bugs in Lawns, Black- 
Spot and Mildew on Roses. 
Repels Japanese Beetles. 
Kills Mexican Bean Beetles. 


*MECHUING: 


BROS: CHEMICAL CO- 
Camden, New Jersey 
EST. 1869 

















GROW PANSIES 
FOR PROFIT 


Plant the seed in August 
for your early spring sales, 
but to avoid competition 
you must have BETTER 
and BEST blooms. There- 
fore, grow 


THE OREGON 
GIANTS 


600 seeds, 
Trial pkt., 


mixed... .$1.00 
175 seeds .35 


To be sure of true 
send direct to me 
nator of this strain. 


Mrs. Merton G. Ellis 


CANBY, OREGON 


stock, 
he origi- 


(Cultural Directions and 
Suggestions for Marketing 
Pansy Plants om request.) 
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The PEARL 


Charming gardenia flow- 
ered double daffodil of 
pearly-white. Free flow- 
ering and easily grown. 
Two blooms from each 
bulb. 15 for $1.00, 100 
for $5.00 postpaid. 

All Types Collection of Narcissi-Daffodils We 
feature a carefully selected list of the better 
daffodils at very moderate prices. Ten splendid 
varieties in all the main types including The 
Pearl and King Alfred. Bulbs guaranteed to 
bloom. 10 each (100 bulbs) $5.00. 5 each (50 


bulbs) $2.65. 





Illustrated catalog of Daffodils, Tulips, Lilies, 
Dutch Iris and other Bulbs for Fall Planting. 


Conley’s Blossom Farm 


1759A Franklin Boulevard 
OREGON 


EUGENE 


eonies 
The best of varieties are offered in our 
1936 price list mailed on request. Also 
HOW TO GROW PEONIES 
for 10c in stamps or coin. 


MOHICAN PEONY GARDENS, Reading, Pa. 


"Peony Specialists fer 33 Years” 


HARDY LILIES 


This special offer for the amateur 




















gives long succession of blooms. 


Tenuifolium—Small, red; May 

Concolor—Little red star lily; early June. 

Regal—Large white trumpet, reddish purple midribs; June, 
Willmottiae—Medium orange red; July 

Henryi—Tall golden yellow; August 


One each of 5 bulbs, $1.00 postpaid. 


JULIA E. CLARK, e Canby, Oregon 


DOLLAR SPECIALS 


30 Mixed Tulip Bulbs, blooming sizes. 
DAFFODILS, blooming size bulbs. 
15 King Alfreds 15 Tresserves 
20 Emperor 20 Spring Glory 
5 each of the above four varieties of daffodils, 20 
bulbs, mixed, not labeled 
Any one of the above items for $1.00, postpaid 
Vrite for illustrated bulb catalog 
FLORAVISTA, R. 5, Box 86-A, Olympia, Wash. 











WATKIN SAMUEL’S 


“WREXHAM” 
Delphinium Seed 


Can only be obtained direct 
(No agents employed) 
New Seed $5 per packet of 250 
Seeds 


Special Novelties 
$10 per packet of 250 Seeds 


KING’S MILLS HOUSE 
Wrexham, England 











™“ % ~ 
DELPHINIUMS 
Sutton’s strain, the finest strain of hybrids 
that we have ever grown. Fifty well rooted, 
strong, healthy plants prepaid to your address 
for $1.00. Guaranteed to reach you in good 
condition. Will also send you our list of 
ninety other varieties of perennials and rock 
garden plants available as seedlings. 
Send for our list of peonies now ready. 
Quality the best and priced to suit the times. 


RICHARDS GARDENS 


“Old Homestead Brand” Plainwell, Michigan 
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The Point of View in Flower 
Arrangement 
(Continued from page 407) 


as in sunlight, or light-yellows which 
have the same quality. 

In placing flowers in the home, we have 
to select places which we wish to accent, 
remembering that the place where flowers 
stand is brought into prominence in the 
room, Also we remember that there are 
two types of color—receding and advanc- 
ing colors; blues and lavenders in the 
first group, red in the second. If we wish 
to make a room look longer, we place 
a grouping of blue flowers at the far 
end; if we wish to shorten its effect, we 
place flowers of the advancing color, red, 
there. 


| N the matter of the actual arrangement 
of flowers, there may be a great dif- 
ference between flowers arranged for 
effect in the home and those entered into 
flower show classes. In the home, it is 
not necessary always to make a flower 
arrangement. An arrangement is a design 
a putting in order. We may put into a 
large pottery jar a dozen lovely peonies, 
grouping them gracefully, and with vari- 
ation in the stem lengths. The effect may 
be entirely lovely, and yet a judge at a 
flower show might say that it was not an 
arrangement, according to the standards 
of flower shows. What matter? If we 
have shown off to good advantage the 
beautiful flowers we have grown, if they 
are a delight to the eye, they do not have 
to be “arranged.” That may sound ex- 
tremely radical from one who has been 
many, many times a judge, but I have too 
often seen lovely flowers placed in water 
in an appropriate container give a 
delightful effect not to realize that you 
ean make a happy flower decoration with- 
out making a flower arrangement. 

For the flower show, an arrangement 
has to be made. Where there are many 
flower arrangements in competition, there 
must be a basis of comparison; something 
on which the judges may put their fingers 
to say where one is good and another 
lacking. So there have developed cer- 
tain points on which judging is based. 
Certain qualities are desirable and others 
are undesirable, and these constitute an 
ideal toward which entrants aspire and 
for which they work. The flower show 
judges may speak of distinction and per- 
fection of arrangement, of balance and 
rhythm, or relation to container and other 
qualities. They are reducing to speech 
as far as possible all the graciousness and 
beauty of the flower picture. 

In the home, too, we have a standard, 
which, I have. observed over a period of 
years and with watchful observation, is 
constantly improving. We do not usually 
pick apart our arrangements point by 
point, but we do work over our arrange- 
ments conscientiously. Here is a check-up 
easily used with every flower picture made 
for the home. 

Does your arrangement please you? 
Are you content to let it stand as it is? 
Or do you constantly want to go over it, 
to move a flower here, to take out one 
there, to add a leaf, or to remove one? 





Flowering Shrubs are Adaptable 
for Massed Bloom 


(Continued from page 409) 


ripened wood to start a hedge where 
trespassers cut a corner across our garden. 
We are sure that if the richly glossy 
foliage does not arouse their respect, the 
prickly spines and wide growth will give 
them pause. This suckers freely too. 

Last year we found that one of the best 
things about the Japanese Quince was the 
fine way a branch would open out and 
bloom in the house if we cut it anytime 
after Christmas. One or two in a dish 
on the table, or in the window, give a 
fine effect of Japanese flower arrange- 
ment. 

FORSYTHIA 


We felt quite pleased with ourselves, 
and then we gasped, for all at once we 
realized we did not have one yellow flower 
among all our shrubs. It gave us an 
excuse to go right away for that Forsythia 
we had nearly purchased when we bought 
the Quince instead. The Forsythia is a 
very different type of shrub, with slender 
arching branches carrying the crowded 
small golden-yellow blooms all along their 
length before the small leaves are out. 
We chose F. spectabilis, the Showy 
Border Forsythia, because it is such a 
profuse bloomer, and earries_ larger 
flowers. Any garden loam will please a 
Forsythia, but it looks better if it is 
pruned a little after it finishes flowering, 
for it is rather rampant. Cuttings root 
very readily anytime during Summer. 


Each Fall or Spring we plan on some- 
thing new. Next year it will be a Daphne 
to bloom even before the Forsythia, and 
there will be a Sweet Pepper Bush for 
the moist shady corner. We are going 
adventuring among the Spireas, and then 
we are going to have a feathery pink 
Five-stamen Tamarix for August and 
September bloom. This is one of the few 
hardy members of the tamarix family. 

Twelve shrubs that will provide bloom 
from early Spring to late Fall: 

Drooping Golden Bell (Forsythia sus- 
pensa ) 

Japanese Quince (Cydonia japonica; 
Chaenomeles lagenaria) Flowering Quince 

Tartarian Honeysuckle (Lonicera_tata- 
rica) 

Bridal Wreath (Spirea vanhoutti) 

Hybrid Lilac (Syringa vulgaris hybrida) 

Common Mockorange  (Philadelphus 
coronarius ) 

Anthony 
Spirea ) ; 
Waterer ) 

Chinese Mountain Ash Spirea (Sorbaria 
arborea glabrata) 

Peegee Hydrangea (Hydrangea paniculata 
grandiflora ) 


Waterer 
(Spirea 


Spirea 
bumalda 


(Crimson 
Anthony 


Rose of Sharon (Hibiscus syriacus) 

Five-stamen Tamarix (Tamarix pentan- 
dra; T. aestivalis; T. hispida aestivalis) 

Mahonia: Either the Oregon Hollygrape 
(M. aquifolium) or the Cluster Hollygrape 
(M. pinnata). Shade. Yellow bloom in 
April, but valuable for fall and winter 
decoration. Blue-black berries. 
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Classified Advertising Section 





Rate 5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. No order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. 
CASH WITH ORDER. 

New Rate {5c per word effective December 28, 1935. 





Amaryllis 





AMARYLLIA SPECIALS. The following bloom in 


August. Plant now. Nerine sarniensis, spidery red 
flowers, six for $1.00. Amaryllis belladonna, five for 
$1.00. Hippeastrum miniatum, red, five for $1.00 
Sternbergia lutea, yellow, 15c each. One each of above 
bulbs with one Black Calla for $1.00. Bulb catalog 
containing ‘‘How to Grow Amaryllis’’ free. Cecil 
Houdyshel, Dept. F, La Verne, Calif. 


Begonias 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our specialty. Descrip- 
tive booklet 35c. Summer Special—12 unusual varieties, 
fine plants, express prepaid, $5.00. Green Tree Flower 











Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Blueberries 
BLUEBERRIES: Improved varieties, make shapely shrubs 


for garden, lawn clumps, hedges. Berries large, delicious. 





Fall planting recommended. Booklet. Houston Orchards, 
Box K, Hanover, Mass. 

Bulbs 
OUR 1936 CATALOGUE, covering ‘Hyacinths, Crocus, 
Scilla’s, Lilies, etc., and hundreds of varieties of Tulips, 


including the newest, will be sent postpaid on_applica- 
tion. All bulbs being sent direct to you, free New York 
and duty paid. J. HEEMSKERK, c/o P. van Deursen, 





Sassenheim, Holland. 

FORTY LARGE DARWIN Tulips, $1.00. Forty Spanish 
Iris, $1.00 Forty colored Freesias, $1.00 All three 
items, $2.75. Postpaid. Catalog. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. 


F, La Verne, California. 


40 DAFFODILS, 








eight good varieties, $1.90; 50 Tulips, 


five varieties, $1.00; half of each, $1 00. Blooming size 
bulbs named and labeled Postpaid Kimball Gardens, 
3236 S E 82 Avenue, Portland, Oregon, 





SUB-TROPICAL PLANTS, Bulbs. 
our unusual interesting catalogue. 
Llakemont Gardens, 


Send for free copy of 
Wyndham Hayward, 
Winter Park, Fla. 





Cactus 





CACTUS AND SUCCULENT JOURNAL: Recognized au- 
thority, fully illustrated, educational series, pronouncing 
glossary $1.00 six months. $2.00 with 20 Texas Cacti 
6162 Nor th Figueroa, Los Angeles. 


CACTUS. 10 baby size or 6 blooming size, all different, 
$1.00 prepaid 25 choice and rare plants, $2.50 prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van 
Horn, Texas. 








NURSERY GROWN CACTUS are best. 
ductory offer, 10 for $1.00. No succulents. 
Cactus Gardens, Dept. FG, Anaheim, Calif. 


Special intro 
Gates Famous 





COLORADO HARDY CACTI for dry rock gardens. Five 
cents brings catalog and packet of seed Las Animas 





Floral Co., Las Animas, Colorado. 

Daffodils 
EMPEROR, doz.—60c, 100—$3.50, 1000—-$25; Alba Plena 
(late double. white), 100—$3; Poeticus Recurvus 100—$2. 25, 


1000—$18; Biflorus (late twin-flowered) 100—$2.50; Mix- 
ture, 100—$1.50, 1000—-$12. Following per dozen. 
Olympia, 85c; Tresserve, 75c; Homespun, 75c; Luacifer, 
75c; Laurens Koster, 60c. Healthy blooming size bulbs. 
Please order from this ad. Cash with order. WALTZ 
BROTHERS, Williamsburg, Virginia. 





Delphinium 





1936 SELECTED SEED from massive flowering strains. 
Large package $1.00, half package 50c. Also Imported 
English Hybrid Seeds 75c per package. John J, Johnson, 
1966 Linden Avenue, Racine, Wisc. 


DELPHINIUM SEEDS—Personally 
select 


R. H, 





gathered from my 
Hybrid types—fresh! Packet 25c-400 seeds 45c— 
JONES, PERU, INDIANA, 





Garden Sprinklers 





ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR of our low priced 
**Mist-to-Rain’’ Garden and Lawn Sprinklers, Will not 





clog, wear or rust. Clifford E. White, Grosse Ile, Mich. 
Hemerocallises 

“GLORIOUS” COLLECTION: Cressida, Goldeni, George, 

Yeld, Hyperion, Ophir—$5.00. Any three, $3.50 Long 

season Collection: 5 attractive varieties, labeled, $1.10 


Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 


Iris 





tRISES, 25 choice varieties, 
paid for $1.00. List ready. 
Decatur, Ill. 


labeled, all different, pre- 
John N. Bommersbach, 





IRIS catalog Free. 1000 varieties with Official Ratings, 
height, season of bloom, color descriptions and no bally- 
hoo. 12 Prize Winners, labeled, sent postpaid for $1.00. 
leGron, 125 Amherst, Toledo, Ohio. 





IRIS OPPORTUNITY. We bought a breeder’s entire 
stock of varieties as good as those that sell at 50c each 
or more. Closing them out at 50 assorted for $1.00, 
by express, not prepaid. Bargain list free. Cecil Houdy- 
shel, Dept. F, La Verne, Calif. 





HAND ENGRAVED Iris Markers. 
feet. Guaranteed _ satisfactory. 1 


ay read fifteen 
or 
spelling. Henry Nolan, Cadiz, Ohio. 


$1.00. Your 





DUTCH, SPANISH, 


English Iris, 100 Spanish, 75 
Dutch, 25 English, 


large flowering bulbs, your choice, 





$2.50. All three $7.00 postpaid. Vito Conenna, Bulb 
Farm, Snohomish, Washington. 

IRIS—30 varieties, all different, labeled, postpaid $1.00. 
65 varieties for $2.00. 100 varieties for $3.00. CRESS 


GARDENS, MARION, IND. 





FALL BLOOMING IRISES—Free Booklet, 
varieties of this new, odd type, 
Gardens, Beaverton, Ore. 


describing all 
Write to National Iris 





HYBRIDIZED IRIS SEED. 
ferent crossings $1.00. 
Cadiz, Ohio. 


48 seed, 3 each of 16 dif- 
Labeled, postpaid. Henry Nolan, 





IRISES that speak for themselves—Buto, Frieda Mohr, 


Indian Chief, Midgard, Pluie d’Or and Valencia, $1.85, 
value postpaid only $1.00. Peonies, Oriental Poppies, 
Hybrid Daylilies. Catalogue. Arvista Gardens, Box 11, 


Grand Blvd., Battle Creek, Mich. 





IRISES—20 


Peonies 








PEONY SOLANGE (beautiful salmon pink) and 4 other 





good named varieties, sent postpaid for $2.00 Catalog 
listing over 100 choice Peonies free on request, Island 
Peony Gardens, Coldwater, Mich. 

PEONIES, many good ones only 25c each. Also iris, 


crown lilies, tulips. 


Free list. C. H. 
Minn. 


Smith, Faribault, 





TREE PEONIES—50 finest named Japanese and European 
varieties, blooming size shrubs, Herbaceous Peonies, 150 
a varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, 
» 
a. 











JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS. 
exquisite Orchid corsage blossoms. 
ing instructions. $1.00 each. 
Broadway, Anaheim, Calif. 


Bloom freely. 
Easily grown 
Ielian Benner, 


Rare 
Grow 
138 W. 





20 ORIENTAL POPPY, big flaming flowers; 10 Iceland 
Poppy, assorted colors; 20 Delphinium in Wrexham, Gold 
Medal and Chinese strains; all 50 POSTPAID for $1.00 
Strong rooted 1 and 2 year old plants, grown in open 
fields for summer setting. Some will flower this fall 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed Extra Gift of 
2 yr. old Olympia double Oriental Poppy, added FREE, 
if you order this month. CLARK GARDNER, Rl, 
Box 8, Osage, lowa. 





UNDENIABLY LOW prices 
flowers, medicinal plants. 
Catalog. Henderson's 
Indiana, 


on quality stock. Wild 
Orders given careful attention. 
Botanical Gardens, Greensburg, 





DORONICUM-FOUR heavy plants $1.00—striking four inch 
Ye llow flowers—blooms here Mothers’ Day. R. H. 
JONES, PERU, INDIANA. 


Prize Seals 





PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. 
and prices to The 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for samples 
Horner Press, 3339 Lancaster Avenue, 


























: choice varieties; all different, prepaid for 
$1.00. List ready. Hemhauser, Oxford, N. J., R. D. 1. Seeds 
30 GERMAN IRIS, each different. 10 labeled, 20 un- 10 PACKETS PERENNIAL Flower Seeds, postpaid 25c. 
labeled, postpaid $1.00. No list. B. Murray, Rt. 1, Each different. Plant now and grow your own hardy 
Fairmont, W. Va. plants. Ida Cure, 1327 Main St., Atchison, Kansas, 
Lilies Shells 





FOUR PHILIPPINENSE, Regal or Umbelatum Lilies 25c. 
Five pounds King Alfred Daffodils or Regal or Um- 
belatum Lilies $1.50. Five pounds Philippinense Lilies 
$2.00. Twelve packets Lily Seed 25c. Joe Smith, 1722 
Madrona, Seattle, Wash. 








Oriental Poppies 





ORIENTAL POPPIES—Free 
trations and _ descriptions of best improved 
Plant now! Write to National Iris Gardens, 
SSeaverton, Oregon. 


booklet with colored illus- 
varieties 


Box 123-P, 


ORIENTAL POPPY—Aristocrats—Barr’s White, 





) Cavalier, 
Enchantress, 2 yr. plants, labeled and prepaid, $9.50 
value, $7.00. ARVISTA GARDENS, Box 10, Grand 
Blvd., Battle Creek, Mich. 





ORIENTAL POPPIES, 
$1.00, postpaid. 
ridge Road, Ft. 


3 large field grown named plants, 
Transplant Sept. Earl Evans, 2501 Oak- 
Wayne, Ind 





SIX ORIENTAL POPPIES—large 
roots—$1.00—Prepaid! “ 


flowering—heavy field 
H. 
JONES, PERU, INDIAN 


Garden List Free! R. 





FOR SALE: Lake and Ocean Shells. Bushel free with 
your first order. Free list. Day Fish Co., Port Huron, 
Mich: 


Special Offers 


IRIS, PEONIES, POPPIES, 1000 varieties Better ones 
for less. Too many to replant. IRIS—100 mixed, in- 
cluding Prospero, Ambassador, Guiadachau, Dream and 
other fine ones for $1.50 25 choice varieties labeled, 
$1.00. 6 Siberian varieties labeled, $1.00, 25 Fine Dwarf, 
mixed, $1.00. POPPIES—6 choice varieties, labeled, $1.00, 
PEONIES—6 antes varieties $1.00; 10 for $1.50; 20 for 

labeled. Japs or Singles, $1.00, including 
$1.00 LEMON LILIES—6 for $1.00. BLEED 
ING HEARTS—6 for $1.00 Send your want list for 
special prices. DR. THIMLAR GARDENS, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind, 





Tobacco Dust 

TOBACCO DUST is best insectic ide for dusting and fer- 
tilizing flowers, vegetables, lawns. Kills cut worms, ants. 
aphis, grubs, snails, beetles and many other pests, Low 
prices NORFLEET COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C 
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BLACK 

HEN Black Wings 

duced in 1931, it 

way for a 

blacks which 

that time, 


[RISES 

was intro- 
paved the 
number of good 
have come to us 
culminating in Black 


since 
Beauty and Black Warrior, 1934 intro- 


ductions. It is not the purpose of 
these notes to attempt to point out the 
best black Iris, for the one that does 
best in the Middle West might be the 
poorest doer in New England. The 
gardener is well advised, however, when 
he is told to investigate the following 
varieties: Black Warrior, Black Wings, 
Black Beauty, and Blackamoor. An 
impersonal appraisal based on observa- 
tions in Michigan would give Black 
Warrior first place because of its grace- 
ful habit and intense blackness; but it 
is hard to choose between it and Black 
Beauty. You will find them in a num- 
ber of the lists of most iris specialists 
using FLOWER GROWER advertising space, 
including the following: Carl Salbach, 
644 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; National Iris Gardens, Beaver- 
ton, Oregon; Schreiner’s Iris Gardens, 
203 D. Riverview Station, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Over-the-Garden-Wall, 62 North 
Main St., West Hartford, Conn.; The 
Iris Garden, Overland Park, Kansas; 
Quality Gardens, Freeport, Ill.; J. D. 
Long, Boulder, Colo.; Robert Wayman, 
Box N., Bayside, L. 1., New York; Hill 
Iris and Peony Farm, Lafontaine, Kan- 
Linwood Iris Gardens, Wichita, 
Kansas; Cooley’s Gardens, Silverton, 
Ore.; Grant E. Mitsech, Brownsville, Ore. 


Sas; 


IRIS BLUE MONARCH 

While making your iris purchases this 
Summer, do not overlook Blue Monarch, 
one of the loveliest of the pale blues 
seen to date. Large, pale-blue flowers 
with a pale beard on_nicely-branched 
stems to a heizht of three feet or more, 
make an outstanding Iris—perhaps the 
best in its eolor class, with the possible 
exception of Pale Moonlight. But the 
latter does not grow so well as Blue 
Monarch in some seetions of the Eastern 


States. Available as above. 
DWARF DAFFODILS 
Tiny Daffodils have, until recently, 
been hard to get and we consequently 


see few of them in gardens. Matters 
are taking a turn for the better, how- 
ever, bulbs of many of the small species 
and their hybrids being found in a number 
of our current bulb catalogues, including 
those of Wayside Gardens, Mentor, 
Ohio; S. S. Berry, Redlands, California; 
Van Bourgondien  Bros., Babylon, 
L. I. New York; W. Atlee Bur- 
pee Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Conley’s 
Blossom Farm, 1759 A Franklin Blvd., 
Eugene, Ore.; Gardenville Bulb Grow- 
ers, R. F. D. 6, Box 516 F, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington; Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chieago 
and New York; Carl C. Tyler, 6791 
Woodman, Van Nuys, California; Henry 
A. Dreer, Phila., Pa.; Stassen Floral 
Gardens, Box 15, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 
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By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


The range here is quite wide, running 
all the way from Narcissus minimus, 
a 2-inch mite with dainty yellow trum- 
pets and the first to bloom, to N. gracilis, 
a rush-leaved species to a height of ten 
inches and the last of the lot to flower. 
But it is to Cyclamineus and its three 
varieties, Beryl, February Gold, and 
March Sunshine, that particular atten- 
tion is drawn at this time. Type Cycla- 
mineus is one of the most entrancing of 
wee Daffodils, carrying its bright-yellow 
trumpets with sharply-reflexed perianths 


on four-inch stems. This, one of the 
most charming of rock garden Daffo- 


dils, is quite permanent in a soil made 
up of sandy loam and leaf-mold in a 
lightly-shaded situation, as on the north 
side of a rock. The varieties are more 
robust than the type and are conse- 
quently more amenable to cultivation. 
They differ also in color of flower, Beryl 
having a pale-yellow perianth and an 
orange-edged yellow cup; while the 
others are yellow in the perianth with 
the entire trumpet orange-tinged. 


NEILLIA SINENSIS 

This Chinese relative of the Ninebarks 
is unlike any shrub of my acquaintance, 
being particularly useful for contrast in 
shrub borders and foundation plantings. 
Accounts in literature saying that it is 
only fairly hardy at the Arnold Arbo- 
retum lead me to give it the most pro- 
tected spot in a foundation planting at 
my disposal. There it has gone through 
four hard Winters, (one with the tem- 
perature as low as forty degrees below 
zero), growing in grace from year to 
year. Its greatest value from the orna- 
mental standpoint, is its sharply-toothed 
leaves of reddish hue; though its lit- 
tle, tubular, pinkish flowers in June add 
not a little to its attractiveness. The 
plant was noted in the eatalogue of 
A. M. Leonard & Son, Piqua, Ohio. 

VIOLET CRESS 

Violet Cress (lonopsidium  acaule) 
has been mentioned in this column be- 
fore, but will stand repeating, particu- 
larly in a phase not stressed before. It 
seems to be not generally recognized 
that in the Violet Cress we have a most 
accommodating pot plant; one that will 
bloom practically throughout the year 
and may be brought into flower at any 
time and within a month of the sow- 
ing of the-seed. A plant of such easily 
manipulated habits should be the answer 
to the gardener’s prayer for a quick- 
blooming window-garden plant for Win- 


ter. Seeds will be found in the follow- 
ing catalogues: Ralph E. Huntington 
Nursery, Painesville, Ohio; George W. 


ark Seed Co., Greenwood, S. C.; 
Thompson & Morgan, Ipswich, England. 


HEMEROCALLIS, MARY FLORENCE 
Among the many new Daylilies to 


claim your attention this year, few can 
equal that three-foot beauty, Mary Flor- 
ence, which will be found in the eata- 
logue of Roy V. Ashley, Arvista Gar- 





Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues 


dens, 172 Grand Blvd., Battle Creek, 
Michigan. It is a glorious blending 
of apricot and buff, with a suffusion of 
pink, making it an outstanding Day- 
lily in an era of rapid progress in hem- 
eroeallis advancement. 


TWO NATIVE CATCHFLIES 

Distance lends charm to many things, 
among them being flowers. If Silene 
pennsylvanica and its near relative, S. 
Wherryi, were natives of some far-off 
land, we would bend every effort to get 
them; but, being just natives, we com- 
pletely ignore them. Thereby we miss 
two of the most satisfying rock plants 
to be found anywhere. So far as gar- 
den effects are concerned, I ean see lit- 
tle difference between the two plants, 
both spreading out a sheet of pink flow- 
ers for a long time commencing in May. 
There seems to be a wide difference in 
the recommended cultural directions in 
the literature on the subject, but ex- 
perience here over a period of years, 
leads me to the conelusion that they are 
both best in a leaf-moldy soil in about 
half shade. They will do very well, 
however, in full sun, providing they do 
not suffer for moisture during dry 
periods. One or the other, or both, will 
be found in the following lists: Wm. 
Borsch & Son, Maplewood, Oregon; 
Nik-Nar Nurseries, Biltmore Station, 
Asheville, N. C.; Mitchell Nurseries, 
Barre, Vt.; W. J. Engle & Son, R. F. D. 
8, Dayton, Ohio. 


Keeping Pools Clear 


| addition to what I have previously 
written about keeping pools clear, I 
feel others should know of a simple 
remedy I use. 

After pools are filled in Spring, they 
often look a greenish color due to growth 
of algae, (purely a vegetable growth), 
due to sunshine on water before Water 
Lilies and other water plants have grown 
to shade water. Algae grew so densely 
in our pools this Spring, that the water 
looked thick. We could only just see 
forms of the fish if near the surface. 
Fins and tails of fish were covered with 
what looked to be bubbles. I removed 
worst fish and treated them; all lived. 

I then dissolved one-half teaspoon Per 
manganate Potassium in a small amount 
of boiling water. (P. Potassium is in 
erystal form.) I added cold water, mak 
ing about one-half an ordinary size pail. 
This I poured into our smaller pool, which 
holds about 60 ordinary-sized pails. Fish, 
snails, and plants were not in the least 
injured, and by the seeond day all green 
appearance was gone, and the water 
turned somewhat dark; then in a short 
time it cleared up. 

Then the medicated hi-halls keep it 
clear all season. There is no other known 
remedy that can be used to clear up this 
trouble, without removing fish and snails, 
which is harmful to the fish, very tire- 
some, and quite unnecessary. 


Mrs. D. M. Futon, (Iowa) 
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STASSEN 


@ “FRESH PACKED FROM HOLLAND" BULBS @ 


F R r a NEW GRAVURE CATALOG OF _ SPRING 
FLOWERING BULBS e« « © Send for it — it's America's 


favorite catalog. Most complete ‘offering of bulbs for planting outdoors this fall and 
for indoor growing. Contains many newly introduced varieties. Over forty of STASSEN'S 
expertly selected collections, at popular prices, make planning and planting easy. 
Profusely illustrated. 


Genuine DUTCH TULIPS 
BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES SPLENDID MIXTURES 


Proven the most popular and satisfactory 





Harmonizing and well proportioned as to color 








Per Per Per Per 
25 100 26 10¢ 
CLARA BUTT . $1.05 $3.90 DARWIN . $.85 $3.10 
Salmon pink, most popular variety Long stem, excellent for cutting 
FARNC. SANDERS sae 1.05 3.90 COTTAGE a 3.10 
Bright carmine red with scarlet shade Gracefully shaped flowers 
VENUS boa dda ee dace een , tan 4.30 OT CP ree rT hee 1.05 3.90 
Warm carmine pink, large flower, strong stem Man) ariations of art colors 
ZWANENBURG - ae ee ree 1.35 5.10 ge Ae ee yr  ) 3.50 
Lustrous snow-white, purple stamens New bright colors—different 
FAUST rer Pee rere 1.25 4.70 EE 7s. 0-6c:s b code sdesdnaeasdawenbeee 1.15 4.30 
Deep purple-black, tremendeus flowered Picturesque striped and marked flowers 
INGLESC. YELLOW . ; San manga tae es 1.05 3.90 PARROT OPE Oe Ey eT erent ween A) 3.50 
Pure canary yellow, egg shaped flower Fantastically shaped and colored 
ner pee rer ere 1.15 4.30 oo! ek arr rrr ceca, ae 3.10 
Vivid saffron yellow, scented Gayest and brightest colors, lasting 
New Parrot FANTASY (iceadiabesen .. 185 7.10 DOUBLE EARLY icbibobteaumeled 90 3.30 


PRIZE WINNING COLLECTIONS Warm pink, large fantastically shaped Vivid colors, resemble peonies, lasting 


OF SPRING FLOWERING BULBS CROCUS, Large Flowering DUTCH IRIS 


Mixed colors of blues, yellows, whites, purples New strain bulbous iris. Bloom shortly after 
Bach variety packed separately variegated. Plant in quantities for naturalizinz German iris. Flowers of great substance, bril- 
and labeled — 100 for $1.30 1000 for $I1 liant and pure of color. Select mixture. 
7 ; 25 for 55c 100 for $1.90 
o. 
25 TULIPS for Christmas Forcing... $1.15 DUTCH HYACINTHS SNOWDROPS 
5 each of 5 Popular varieties Rainbow mixture of pinks, yellow, white, re Earliest blooming spring flower. Plant thickly 
No. 2 and — — oem 1s ong — Very Once planted they remain a lifetime. 
is HYACINTHS for Christmas Forcing 1.80 decorative or pianting in eas or borders. 25 for 55c 100 for 1.90 
3 each of 5 Beautiful varieties 25 for $1.45 100 for $5.50 we 
Me. 3 SCILLA CAMPANULATA 
100 paint TULIPS arte .. $3.90 GRAPE HYACINTHS Wood Hyacinths. Bell shaped flowers in pyramid 
oe a a ee Se Heavenly Blue. Ideal for naturalizing, edging or form. Almost indispensable between shrubs and 
No. 9 rock garden—combine splendidly with daffodils trees; in sun or shade 
50 — — — tee eaes $1.80 25 for 60c 100 for $2.10 25 for 60c 100 for $2.10 
0 each o 9 distine coiors CHIONODOXA 
epee SCILLA SIBERICA | 
ew TRIUMPH TULIPS..... co : “Glory of the Snow.”’ Each bulb produces many 
5 each of 5 new varieties Low growing bright blue flowers in early spring clusters of sky-blue flowers with white hearts. 
No 14 i baring when massed between shrubs and in a iota yr Bi pe moe grosps 
50 DOUBLE EARLY TULIPS......... $1.90 ckery. and around trees in early spring. Multiply rapidly. 
iat oe, 25 for 55c 100 for $1.90 25 for 50c 100 for $1.70 


No. 16 
25 BREEDER TULIPS.......... .. SS 


* 
cach of Stig Vara STASSEN Wasuincron DAFFODILS —NARCISSUS 


No. | 
50 COTTAGE TULIPS... -» ++. $2.30 Stassen's northwestern Daffodils are known to be very hardy and free flowering. 
5 each of 10 choice varieties Do well in most all soils and situations. Priced low to invite abundant planting. 


25 PARROT TULIPS ooo. $US LEADING VARIETIES FOR NATURALIZING 


varieties 


Prime quality. 


Per Per 
No. 25 25 100 GOLDEN TRUMPET DAFFODILS 
150 Large FLOWERING CROCUS... $2.10 EMPEROR . $1.45 $5.50 Seeseh ecinatitan af 6 t Gelinhtful varieti 
30 each of be separate colors Large yellow trumpet, primrose perianth or yellow trumenate — eT ee 
o GOLDEN SPUR 1.45 5.50 ” 100 for $3.! 
100 DAFFODILS............. 220 oo : Uniform deep yellow trumpet a oe Se 
25 each of 4 distinct types KING ALFRED ..... SS 
No. 34 Lustrous golden yellow throughout SHORT CUPPED NARCISS| 
50 BEDDING HYACINTHS seas ee VICTORIA PA ea pel ee ee WED eS 1.65 6.30 Selected mixture of brightly tinted white and 
10 each of 5 beautiful colors Bright yellow trumpet, pure white perianth yellow short cupped narcissi, only. 
No. 36 SIR WATKIN icxkeenkhnn 5.90 100 for $2.90 500 for $14. 
50 DUTCH IRIS ee Yellow cup, primrose perianth 


10 each of 5 named varieties BARRI CONSPICUUS ..................5: 1.15 4.30 MIXED DAFFODILS—NARCISSUS 


Yellow petals, orange yellow crown 











The trumpet and short cupped varieties in a 
QUEEN OF THE NORTH.................. 1.35 5.10 delightfully gay mixture. Early and late flower- 
oe ; Pure white perianth, pale yellow cup ing varieties. All suitable for naturalizing in 
MADONNA LILIES — Lilium Candidum POETICUS ORNATUS ..... 5 ae 4.30 woods, fields, borders and lawns. 
For early fall planting. Prime quality Pure white, orange scarlet eye 100 for $2.90 500 for $14. 


3 for 50c 12 for $1.90 25 for $3.50 PLANTING INSTRUCTIONS WITH EVERY ORDER 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, INC., Dept. 15, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 
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